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Leonato. —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
HE unveiling of the Poe Memorial at the Metro- 
¥ politan Museum of Art was the occasion of 
a brilliant gathering of artistic, literary and 
fashionable New York. Algernon S. Sullivan 
conducted the ceremonies with his customary 
grace and easy dignity; handsome Edwin 
Booth and genial old John Gilbert represented the stage 
to the entire satisfaction of the ladies; William Winter 
read an original poem ; a national anthem, composed for 
the occasion by George Edgar Montgomery, was given 
with spirit by a well-drilled choir, and Miss Sarah Cowell 
delivered Poe’s lines of “ The Raven” with that artistic 
elocution and superior intelligence which leave her, in 
serious recitations, unrivalled by any woman on the plat- 
form in this country. Indeed, so far as the programme 
of the day is concerned, everything went off successfully. 
But when one has to speak of the Memorial itself, what 
more can, in fairness, be said than that it is a carefully 
executed piece of conventional tombstone art ? We have 
sculptors in this country—the name of one young Ameri- 
can of established reputation, who is especially fitted for 
the execution of a work of this kind, seems to have oc- 
curred to every one except the committee in charge— 
who would have given us a monument of Poe worthy of 
his memory. But the prevalent idea among laymen in 
this country seems to be that a sculptor is a sculptor all 
the world over, and one is just about as good as another. 


* * 
ok 





RICHARD H. PARK, to whom the commission has been 
given, is not quite unknown ia New York: a few years 
ago he executed some symbolic sculpture for the A. T. 
Stewart memorial in Garden City. Commonplace was 
the chief characteristic of that work, as it is of this. Ad- 
equate treatment of such an allegory as here attempted 
evidently is beyond his abilities. The conception is 
simple enough. “ Poetry,” represented by a classically 
draped young woman, stands on a platform to the left of 
the monument proper, and, with an oak and laurel wreath, 
encircles the portrait bust of Poe, modelled, full face, in 
low relief. The medallion is in bronze, and the darkness 
of the metal and its appliqué appearance are in harsh 
contrast with the white marble, the material of which 
the rest of the monument is made. Neither in line nor 
pose is nobility to be found in the symbolic figure, and 
the face, with its insignificant features and simpering 
smile, is utterly without distinction. The architectural 
part, with the portrait and inscription, is the usual tomb- 
stone slab surmounted by the regulation pediment. 


:.s 
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AMERICANS who have approached with reverent steps 
G. F. Watts's mystic painting, “‘ Love and Death,” at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and have thought they 
liked it, will naturally be shocked at the following terrific 
philistine assault, by the picture slasher of Truth, on Mr. 
Watts’s companion picture to it, “ Love and Life,” now 
on view in London at the Grosvenor Gallery : 

‘* The work depicts two nude figures strolling on a mountain. 
The male creature, who is endowed with wings, assists the falter- 
ing steps of an attenuated and consumptive female, with a turned- 
up nose, and an expression suggestive of sea-sickness. The draw- 
ing of the figures is atrociously stiff and angular, and their flesh is 
an indescribable color, Which is ‘‘ Love” and which “ Life,” or 
what they are doing on the mountain, I do not know, nor did I 
care to inquire.” 

In the opinion of Ernest Chesneau, Mr. Watts is “the 
only Englishman who has an appreciation of the nude 
in art, with the ability to portray it.” If the above is a 
fair specimen of British appreciation of such exceptional 
ability, it is not surprising that more of it is not developed. 


6% 
- * 


“A GREEK god in a frock coat” is the flippant way 
“A Foreign Resident,” in “London Society,” describes 
Sir Frederick Leighton, the handsome and accomplished 
president of the Royal Academy. 

td 

AT the recent exhibition in Paris of the works of the 
“ Union des Femmes peintres et sculpteurs” our country- 
women seem to have been very creditably represented. 
My correspondent says: “ Miss Matilda Lotz exhibited 
some sheep and two pictures of dogs; Miss Elizabeth 
Strong an Angora cat which Lambert himself would not 
be ashamed to own, and a picture called “ At the Win- 





dow ;” Mrs. Elias, landscapes and figures, “ A Normandy 
Spring” and “ Un Moment de Repos,” both excellent. 
Miss Fanny Duncan, who is a clever portraitist, and Miss 
Winnaretta Singer, an agreeable landscapist, are also, I 
believe, Americans.” The chief attraction was the room 
full of studies and pictures of Mlle. Marie Bashkirtseff, a 
marvellously clever and accomplished Russian, who died 
recently, at the age of twenty-three, from a cold caught 
while working out of doors on a picture intended for 
the present Salon. She spoke five languages with equal 
facility ; as a musician she surpassed all the amateurs of 
Paris, and all instruments seemed to be familiar to her. 
Miss Bashkirtseff leaves a journal of her life, some ex- 
tracts from which have been going the rounds of the 
Paris papers and astonishing the critics. In 1878 she 
went to Paris with her mother, and began to study paint- 
ing in the studio of Julien. In 1880 she exhibited at the 
Salon a portrait of her cousin; in 1881 the “ Atelier 
Julien ;” in 1883 “ Jean and Jacques,” “la Parisienne” 
and a pastel for which she won an honorable mention ; 
in 1884 she exhibited “ The Meeting,” an admirable pict- 
ure, which would have secured her a medal had she not 
been a foreigner, and, above all, a very rich foreigner. 
This “ Meeting” has been bought by the French Govern- 
ment, but too late to console the artist for the injustice 
done her at the Salon. 
*.* 

THE Commercial Advertiser’s recent allusion to The 
Art Amateur as the “organ” of the National Academy 
of Design must have made the Academicians smile. 

+ * 

THE New York World is entitled to high praise for the 
energy with which it has set about collecting subscrip- 
tions for the completion of the Pedestal for the Bartholdi 
Statue of “Liberty Enlightening the World.” By its 
efforts already about $50,000 has been raised by almost 
as many individuals, and as Mr. Joseph Pulitzer was 
never known to fail in any undertaking into which he 
had fairly put his mind, there is no doubt that the entire 
sum required will be forthcoming in due time. 


€.*s 
* 


IT really seems almost impossible to take up an illus- 
trated catalogue of a Parisian art exhibition without 
coming upon some new evidence of French nastiness. 
How is it that the most artistic people in the world can 
tolerate this outrageous license? We find it in no 
other country. As with the catalogue received a little 
while ago of “ Les Arts Incohérents,” so with that of the 
recent black and white exhibition at the Louvre, one 
throws it aside with disgust. 

- ee 

In the opinion of my Paris correspondent, the latter 
exhibition was “not a brilliant success.” It moves him, 
however, to some reflections which are well worth the 
consideration of our own artists in black and white. 
“The mistake made by most of the exhibitors,” he says, 
“is to send finished black and white drawings instead 
of genuine sketches and studies. The drawings of G. 
Boulanger, Hector Leroux, Lhermitte, Feyen-Perrin, Fan- 
tin and Maxime Lalanne are, however, of the first order, 
and preserve the exhibition from complete condemnation. 
In the Rue de la Paix is an exhibition of drawings by 
Theodule Ribot, an imitator of the violent light and 
shade effects obtained by Ribera. Some critics and 
amateurs try to make out Ribot to be a great master. 
Now, Ribot not only draws in black and white, but also 
paints in black and white, and of all such effects we 
must beware. By mere violent opposition, strong con- 
trasts of light and shade and a few indications of detail 
in the silhouettes, the effect is obtained. The difficulty 
is to carry the execution further and to study the values. 
Nothing is better calculated to conceal the weakness or 
incapacity of the draughtsman than black and white, 
whether fusain or ink. The only drawing where there 
is no trickery and no deception is the clear outline draw- 
ing on white paper—a trial which few of the young gen- 
eration of French artists can endure victoriously.” 

* * 

HEARTY sympathy is felt for James R. Osgood & Co., 
who have been forced to suspend, on account of the dul- 
ness in the book trade during the past season. There is 
no more enterprising or honorable firm, and the creditors 


will, doubtless, enable them to continue in business. 
* is * 
SPEAKING of the fine collectipn of old Wedgwood 
ware owned by Mr. T. Shadford Walker, of Liverpool, 
and recently dispersed at auction at Christie’s in London, 


Truth says : “ Old Wedgwood, though an English art, is 
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not much known, as the most artistic pieces: of the best 
period are principally in private collections, our museums 
having but few pieces of choice quality.” The finest 
private collections of the ware are owned by two retired 
dealers in objets d’art, Mr. Isaac Falcke and his nephew, 
Mr. Felix Joseph. 
Wedgwood is the former that he is content to lock up 


So enthusiastic an amateur in old 


a large part of his fortune in his collection, and he would 
rather live in the most frugal manner than sell any piece 
of it. Mr. Felix joseph is public-spirited, and last year 
much surprise was manifested by the London press at 
the South Kensington Museum declining his offer to put 
his Wedgwood collection on exhibition there. He is 
evidently not to be balked, however, in his determination 
to do something for art education in England; for his 
name frequently appears as a contributor of valuable 
works of art to provincial exhibitions, and recently, it ap- 
pears from the London papers, he has been trying to 
establish an art museum at Folkestone, where for many 
years he has been well and favorably known. The Art- 
ist says the project “is being warmly supported, and 
a committee has been appointed to mature the project. 
Mr. Joseph has promised to give specimens from his own 
collection as a nucleus.” This gentleman, it may be re- 
marked, is a brother of Mr. Edward Joseph, whose 
splendid collection of miniatures, by Cosway and his con- 
temporaries, attracted so much attention at the memo- 
rable Pedestal Fund Loan Exhibition held in 1883. 


“Fe 
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BASTIEN-LEPAGE has left us the key to his tempera- 
ment and at the same time a judgment and classification 
of his work in a profession of faith which he made to an 
eminent French art critic, M. de Fourcaud : ‘‘ There is 
nothing good but truth,” he said ; “ you must paint what 
you know aid what you love. I come from a Lorraine 
village ; I shall paint first of all the peasants and land- 
scapes of my village as they really are. I shall also 
paint a ‘Joan of Arc ’"—a real Joan of Arc who will be a 
girl of our bit of land and not merely a girl out of my 
studio. Later, when I have sufficiently observed them, I 
shall attempt some Parisian scenes, but very much later. 
My comrades esteem my portraits; I am proud of it, 
for I think that everything ought to be treated as a por- 
trait, even atree, even a still life. You never find two 
objects perfectly alike: talent consists in discriminating 
and rendering that which is peculiar to each. This is 
my whole theory.” 
throughout his life to these narrow and very incomplete 


Bastien-Lepage remained faithful 


zsthetic maxims, thanks to which he became the most 
thorough and complete representative of the school of 
“naturalism ” in art. 
* * 
* 


THE award of the prizes at the Academy seems to 
meet with general approval. The Thomas B. Clarke 
annual prize of $300 for “the best American composi- 
tion—painted in the United States, by a non-Academi- 
cian ’’—-was given to Frank C. Jones, for his admirable 
The first Julius Hallgarten 


” 


“ Exchanging Confidences. 
prize, of $300, was awarded to Harry Chase for his “‘ New 
York Harbor;” the second, of $200, to J. Francis 
Murphy, for his Inness-y “Tints of a Vanished Past,” 
and the third, of $100, to Dennis M. Bunker, for his 
‘“‘ Bohemian,” an excellent bit of character painting. 


*.¢ 
* 


IT is agreeable to note that “Near the Coast,” R. 
Swain Gifford’s admirable picture, which won one of the 
$2500 prizes at the Prize Fund Exhibition, is to remain 
in New York, it having fallen by lot to the Metropolitan 
Museum. F. M. Boggs’s “ Rough Day off Honfleur” 
goes to the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston; Alexander 
Harrison’s ‘‘ Crépuscule” to the Museum of Fine Arts of 
St. Louis, and ‘“‘ The Last Sacrament,’’ by Henry Mos- 
ler, to the Polytechnic Institute of Louisville. 


* * 
* 


JUDGING from the almost unanimous judgment of the 
French critical press, based on the recent exhibition in 
Paris of his drawings, engravings and water-colors, 
Doré’s posthumous glory will not be above that which 
he enjoyed during his lifetime, and that was greater in 
other countries than in his own. Doré never could paint 
simply what nature placed before him ; all his work has 
a fantastic and dreamy character, and in reality he in- 
vented what he thought he saw. For his creative im- 
agination he will remain a remarkable man; as an artist 
he must be classed definitively as inferior. As a French 
critic has admirably said, “ Posterity will look with 
curiosity at his drawings, engravings and pictures, and 
if it does not always admire without reserve, it will still 














have cause to marvel and to feel a tender pity for this 
man of genius, who had no time to study, and who spent 
his whole life in conceiving.” 
*.* 

THERE was a fire recently at Gill’s art gallery, in 
Springfield, Mass. The pictures were fully insured, but 
the underwriters do not regard them as total losses, and 
want to assess separately the damage done to them, in- 
stead of paying for them in full at the schedule rates. 
This is manifestly absurd; for, commercially speaking, 
any blemish on a modern painting renders it compara- 
tively valueless. I call to mind the fire at the Lotos Club 
two or three years ago. The insurance company paid 
the prices of the damaged pictures, and became the 
owner of them. If the shadow-box, frame or stretcher 
only was injured compensation was made accordingly. 
n the fire was Carolus 


The most valuable picture 
Duran’s “ Queen of the Harem,’ which Mr. S. P. Avery, 
who had lent it to the club for exhibition, valued at $2500 
—it had not been scheduled. The chief damage was a 
hole in the canvas, caused by the falling of the picture 
over a gas fixture. It was claimed that the damage 
could be so repaired that no one unaware of the facts 
would ever discover it. Mr. Avery remarked that a dam- 
aged picture was worthiess to him, but of course the com- 
pany could do what it liked with it after it had paid him 
for it. Heafterward agreed to ten per cent rebate on his 
original demand. The company gave the picture to a 
restorer and when it left his hands it looked absolutely 
irreproachable. But no one wanted to buy it; it was in- 
jured in reputation, and at the time could easily have 
been secured for a few hundred dollars. 

THE following interesting communication has been 
received. It refers to a branch of art concerning the 
practice of which I must confess profound ignorance. 
Can any reader of The Art Amateur give Mr. Cross the 
information he seeks ? 

Gentlemens—DEAR SIRS. 

I set down for to ask you if you had any Tattooer's design book 
if you had would you be so kind as to answer this letter and tell 
me the difference prices of them and difference stile and if you 
have not would you be so kind as to tell me where you think that 
I could get any and please tell me Elderbrands address the art- 
istic Tattooer. I have writen to a good many places but I cant get 
any information. Answer as soon as you can and oblege 

Yours Truely 

Mr. WILLIAM J. Cross. Co H. 11 Infantry Fort. Buford D. T. 

MEISSONIER has an idea. The colors used by modern 
artists are generally mediocre, and it is quite possible 
that the influence of time and light will decompose 
both oil-paintings and water-colors alike to such a 
degree that there will remain nothing in a not distant 
future but pale images of the original pictures. In 
the interest of artists and amateurs Meissonier thinks 
that it would be advisable to create a laboratory for 
the trying of colors like the municipal laboratory al- 
ready in existence for assaying adulterated food and wine. 

AMERICAN amateur photographers contemplating an 
artistic tour in England may be interested in the pub- 
lished statement that “ one of the members of the Glos- 
sop Vale Society has received two lawyers’ letters 
threatening proceedings for ‘indecent behavior,’ to wit, 
carrying a photographic apparatus into consecrated 
ground to photograph the exterior of the church, the 
churchwarden permitting, and being, indeed, present.” 

+ * 

My attention is called by Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co, 
to some inaccuracies in the matter of prices at the late 
Seney sale, which I take pleasure in correcting: The 
Jules Dupré, No. 192, knocked down to them for $875, 
and for which Mr. Seney is supposed to have paid $2000, 
was not originally sold to him by that firm ; and it was 
from them and not from Kohn that he bought the little 
Jacque for $275, which brought $550. The Knaus, No. 
171, they say, “ does not come from us, although we 
bought it on an order”; and for the Berne-Bellecour 
which brought $3000, Mr. Seney paid them only $2000 
instead of $4000, as I stated, on what certainly ought to 
be considered the very best authority. 

+ * 

THE prosecution of a bill-poster in Brooklyn for plac- 
arding advertising boardings with indecent theatrical 
prints would seem to be a move in the right direction, 
although to have punished the manager of the theatre 
would have been better. In New York there never was 
a time when Mr. Comstock could do better service, if his 
zeal were only tempered with the discretion born of 
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knowledge to distinguish between the lewd and the ar- 
tistic. He might safely begin, however, by seizing such 
outrageous photographs—rendered still worse by their 
vulgar coloring—as “ An Affair of Honor,” the original 
of which is falsely advertised as a “ prize picture” in the 
Paris Salon, although, to the shame of the French au- 
thorities be it said, it was actually exibited there. Cer- 
tainly something should be done to arouse the community 
to a proper sense of the injury to public morals by the dis- 
play of such pictures in the shop windows. 


* 


BuT what can one expect when even the conservative 
and eminently respectable gentlemen who control the 
National Academy of Design not only admitted to their 
walls at the recent exhibition two such abominably sug- 
gestive paintings as those by Walter Sanford, but hon- 
ored one of them with a place on the line? If the mak- 
ing of such pictures is what our young men are to learn 
by studying in Paris, it may well be questioned whether, 
after all, they had not better stay at home and remain in 
ignorance. This is the first instance I remember that 
ribald jests at the expense of the church and common 
decency have supplied subjects for American painters. It 
is to be hoped there will be no more of this thing. 

MONTEZUMA, 


Wusic and Drama. 


‘* The night shall be filled with music.” 
—Longfellow. 


ALTHOUGH the regular theatrical season ended with the 
first week of May—two months earlier than usual—the 
supplementary season, as it is called, has been crowded 
with news and new plays. Indeed, if it had not been for 
the visit of Irving, the supplementary would have exceed- 
ed the regular season in interest. 

One series of surprises began with the announcement 
that a meeting of the creditors of the new Lyceum Theatre 
had been called. Mr. Tiffany had not been paid for his 
decorations, and made an effort to attach the property. 
rhe fact is that “ Dakolar” did not draw money enough 
to pay both the running expenses and the building ex- 
penses. Why should it have been expected to do so? 
Miracles do not occur every day, and “ Hazel Kirke ” and 
“The Major” are the only plays of recent times that 
have paid for the theatres in which they were acted. 

Most new theatres are born amid the throes of financial 
trouble. The front of Wallack’s is not yet completed. 
The Bijou had to wait for “ Adonis” and Dixey before 
it could be finished. The Standard has not had a suc- 
cess, and closed prematurely while its manager was 
sailing to England to purchase “ The Mikado.” The 
Lyceum only follows the regular theatrical rule. It 
is asuccess, although “ Dakolar” is a failure, and, by 
and by, it will become profitable. 

Another surprise was the dissolution of the partner- 
gan and Hart, who were supposed to 





ship between Harri 
be inseparable. This resulted in the relinquishment of 
their lease of the Fourteenth Street Theatre, which was 
promptly taken by Bartley Campbell, who intends to pro- 
duce his own plays there. The only local entertainment 
in New York is thus deprived of a local habitation. 

Harrigan is a dramatist and manager, as well as actor, 
and can get along without Hart; but I do not see how 
Hart is going to get along without Harrigan. They were 
boys together ; have made a fortune together ; have be- 
come famous together. Hart is the better actor, is more 
popular and has more friends; but he has never done 
anything out of the clever sketches which Harrigan has 
been writing for so many years. 

After this one will not be surprised to hear that Col. 
Mapleson has sued Patti because Nicolini did not sing 
with her. If it had been the other way—if Col. Mapleson 
had complained because Nicolini did sing—nobody 
would have wondered. 


:.¢ 
* 


THE best of the numerous new plays is “ Sealed In- 
structions,” at the Madison Square. Reversing his for- 
mer policy, which was the production here of foreign 
successes, Manager Palmer has gone back to the original 
policy of the Madison Square, which is the production of 
the works of native dramatists. “Sealed Instructions” 
is by Mrs. Verplanck, a Philadelphia lady, who resorted 
to playwriting to divert her mind from family misfortunes, 
and it is the first of her pieces that has been acted. 

So cleverly is Mrs. Verplanck’s little drama construct- 
ed that the slight story develops a number of amusing 


and interesting incidents. The sealed instructions, upon 
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which the plot turns, are sent by the British Government 
to its ambassador at Paris, who locks them ina safe. 
The ambassador's son steals them for stockjobbing pur- 
poses, and is detected and sent off to the wars. He has 
requested his daughter to direct the despatches to the 
stockbroker; but the daughter's head is so full of het 
lover that she writes his name on the package. He 
brings it back unopened, and so the credit of the am- 
bassador is saved 

But the ambassador has another granddaughter, who 
has entered his home, under an assumed name, as a 
governess. This young lady is in love with the Secretary 
of Legation, who is madly infatuated with the wife of the 
fellow who steals the sealed instructions. The husband 
overhears the declaration of the Secretary’s passion ; 
but the wife declares that the Secretary has only been 
telling her how madly he loves the governess. The Sec- 
retary is forced to indorse this explanation, and is be- 
trothed to the governess in spite of himself. 

When, in the secondact, the wife is about to elope 
with the Secretary, because her husband has insulted her, 
the governess brings out her little daughter, and the 
mother saves the wife from disgrace. 

Three acts are oc¢ upied with these scenes, and the n, 
to wind up the pretty play, everybody reforms. The 
flirting wife falls in love with her own husband, who has 
returned from the wars adorned with the Victoria cross. 
The Secre tary falls in love with the governess, who is ac- 
knowledged by the ambassador as his long-lost grand- 
child. All the other characters become ve ry good, and 
buy diamonds for each other. I have suggested that the 
stockbroker, who does not appear in the last act, might 
send a telegram announcing that he has repented and 
entered a monastery; but, although Mrs. Verplanck 
laughs at this idea, she has not adopted it. 

Manager Palmer has put the new play upon the stage 
beautifully, and it is admirably acted. Frederick Robin- 
son is the old ambassador ; H. M. Pitt is his safe-robbing 
son ; Herbert Ke Icey IS the secretary ; Jessie Millward is 
the voverness, and Mrs. Dennison, a Baltimore amateur, 
makes her first professional appearance and a decided hit 
as the flirting wife. But perhaps the best acting is done 
by Annie Russell as a girl who has just outgrown dolls. 
She is the most girlish girl I have ever seen on the stage. 

“Sealed Instructions” will run through the summer, 
and probably until the next year. It is a genuine Madi- 
son Square success, good for as many hundred nights and 
as much money as any of its predecessors. As the thea- 
I 


tre is cooled with iced air during the summer, the play 


may be witnessed in comfort despite the thermometer. 

CHE Standard Theatre, which is now one ef the hand- 
somest in the city—though I do not admire its style of 
decoration—was solemnly dedicated to comic opera, A 
couple of more or less comic operas were tried and failed. 
Then Manager Duff produced an English farce, called 
“ Twins,” which shut up the theatre. 

“ Twins” is by the author of “ Confusion,” and confu- 
sion seems to be his only notion of a plot. A colonial 
bishop and a drunken waiter are twin-brothers, and, dur- 
ing two acts, are mistaken for each other. But nothing 
dramatic comes from the mistake, and the public, who 
laughed heartily at a curate in “‘ The Private Secretary,” 
would not even smile at a bishop. The dual part was 
very badly played by John A. Mackay, who has been the 
funny man of several variety shows, but is apparently in- 
capable of legitimate comedy. 

Miss Helene Dauvray, who used to be known as Little 
Nell, the California Diamond, ten years ago, presented 
herself at the Star Theatre as the heroine of a dramatiza- 
tion of an English novel, called “ Young Mrs. Geoffry.” 
She was advertised as from the Folies Dramatiques, Paris. 
“Mona ” was the title of her play. 

In the novel the heroine is an Irish girl, and marries 
into an old English family, who snub her. Presently a 
Brazilian claimant to the title and estates appears, @ da 
Roger Tichborne, and falls in love with the heroine. A 
will, which is fatal to the claimant’s pretensions, is found 
by him in the library. He is about to destroy this impor- 
tant document, when his love for the heroine prevails ; he 
sends her the will, and kindly commits suicide. 

The dramatist, who modestly conceals his name, 
changed the heroine into an American girl for Miss Dau- 
vray. In the first act she trod a Tyrolean measure, In 
the second act she sang two French chansonettes. No- 
body else did anything in particular, and the play drooped 
and dropped into inanity. Miss Dauvray is advertised as 
about to return to the Folies Dramatiques, Paris. She 
will certainly not venture to produce “ Mona ” there, 
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These two failures were followed by a third—that of 
“ Denise,” at Daly’s Theatre. Clara Morris appeared in 
“Denise,” and Mr. Daly adapted it for her from the 
Parisian drama of Dumas; but the public taste has 
changed, and the naughtiness. which used to please in 
“ Article 47 ” and “ Alixe” is no longer popular. Miss 
Morris made her usual sensation, and threw several ladies 
into the usual hysterics in the terrible scene in which a 
young girl confesses to the man she loves that she is al- 
ready a mother; but otherwise the piece fell flat. 

Miss Morris played at Daly’s for only three weeks. 
It is reported that she has been offered a London engage- 
ment by Manager Abbey. If so, I hope that she will 
make her first appearance there in “ Miss Multon.” On 
the English stage “‘ Denise” would not be permitted. 


*  * 
* 


COLONEL MCCAULL marched out of the Casino, bag 
and baggage, on the first of May, and Rudolph Aron- 
son inaugurated his own management by producing 
“Polly,” anew English opera, composed by Edward 
Solomon. Lillian Russell returned to sing in it, and 
the costumes were very showy ; but the libretto was so 
bad that the manager ordered new words to be written 
at once, and the music, although bright and: loud, had 
not the merit of originality. 

“Polly’’ was compounded of ‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment,” “ Pinafore” and “ The Pirates of Penzance.” 
The heroine, adopted by the 200th Hussars, is betrothed 
to a private soldier. Then the Major-General, with 
eight fair daughters, falls in love with her. It is discov- 
ered that she is the Major-General’s niece, and she 
returns to the private soldier. It is then discovered that 
she is the daughter of a washerwoman, and the Major- 
General resumes his attentions. The private soldier 
now declares himself to be a German prince, and the 
idiotic story ends with the departure of the regiment for 
the Soudan. 

With a new libretto and some new music ‘ Polly” 
may become popular. It is splendidly mounted; Miss 
Russeli and H. S. Hilliard sing very sweetly, and J. H. 
Ryley is as funny as possible. 

Leaving the Casino and his blessing to Rudolph Aron- 
son, the undaunted Col. McCaull marched down to Wal- 
lack’s and produced another military opera, “ The Black 
Hussar.” This is as intensely German as “ Polly ” is in- 
tensely English. The sensation scene, at the end of the 
second act, shows how the Germans defeated both the 
French and the Russians in 1812. I do not remember 
such an incident. 

The music of ‘‘ The Black Hussar,” by Millocker, is 
smooth and sweet; but it has no dramatic color. The 
libretto, adapted by Sydney Rosenfeld, is dull and tame. 
The first-night audience were as sober as Edgar Poe. 
They never laughed, and left the applause to the claque. 

Lilly Post and Marie Jansen—who comes back from 
England prettier than ever—are the heroines of the new 
opera. Mark Smith, who now sings superbly, is the hero 
a hussar who disguises himself asa chaplain. Frau- 
lein Cotrelly and Digby Bell try in vain to make some 
fun out of the parts of a German housekeeper and a vil- 
lage barber. The opera is splendidly put upon the stage, 
but it lacks life. As for the story, bless you, there is 
none to tell, sir! 

Mary Anderson will return in September, and she and 
Judic will be the bright, particular stars of next season. 

STEPHEN FISKE. 
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THE AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY ART EXHIBITION.— 
PAINT AND CLAY CLUB CARICATURES—INDIVID- 


UAL EXHIBITIONS. 
BOSTON, May 8, 1885. 


THE exhibition of American contemporary art at the 
Museum of Fine Arts has given quite a fillip to our hope 
and confidence in our painters. It immediately im- 
presses the visitor as something fresh and fine. One 
powerful cause is presently discovered for this impres- 
sion—namely, that the figure pieces predominate over the 
landscapes. America is coming to paint something be- 
sides landscape. Another cause is by and by learned 
from the secrets of the jury: one hundred and eighteen 
canvases were rejected to one hundred and eight accept- 
ed. An enterprising lady artist sent in a dozen pictures, 
of which only one was received. There is, consequent- 
ly, almost nothing of that depressing mediocrity and 
commonplace, and none of the dreadful cheapness that 
comes in with the crowd in large exhibitions. 
Undoubtedly the great surprise and delight of the col- 





lection is the portrait of Mrs. Clews, by B. C. Porter, al- 
ready familiar to the exhibition-going public of New 
York. Porter, although a Bostonian, has never had the 
full and hearty indorsement of the Boston artistic frater- 
nity. I don’t think that jealousy of his success in New 
York, or envy of his big prices—many times greater than 
those of his nearest rival, twice as large even as Hunt’s— 
had much to do with this offishness toward Porter. No- 
body ever knew him but to like him for his modest manli- 
ness. But it has been believed that he had not really “ the 
root of the matter in him ;” that he was painting rather 
for success than for art, and so achieving more suc- 
cess than art, doing this by itemizing the jewels and 
wardrobe and flattering the vanity of fine ladies. But 
in this portrait there is neither pug dog, nor gorgeous 
fan, nor rich upholstery, nor property of any kind. The 
pose is the simplest and most unaffected attitude of a 
lady standing to receive or bid adieu to a caller, with her 
hands folded in front of her. The clasped hands and 
arms bare to the elbow are beautiful themselves, and are 
painted beautifully. If anything, they are too much the 
central point of attraction in the picture. Yet the face, 
painted with art that has concealed the art by which the 
modelling and relief are obtained, asserts its proper force 
and superiority to all details and accessories, much as 
these must be admired. The black silk and satin and 
bead-trimming are in perfect tone and keeping, like the 
plain golden background. Above all, distinction, well- 
bred ease, altogether an individualized and attractive 
personal presence charm the eye and hold the interest of 
the spectator. Boston at last sees some reason for Por- 
ter’s vogue and prices in New York, and vows henceforth 
to give him every recognition he may desire. 

Mr. Vinton’s portrait near by, evidently abler as a 
painting, is so much less charming as a portrait that it 
does not have half the credit it is entitled do. “’Twas 
ever thus” 
works. It is an education in criticism and connoisseur- 
ship to stand between these two canvases and do justice 
to each. One is smooth in patient, superficial finish ; the 
other prides itself apparently on its rapid and knowing 
brush-work, each touch left to show where it was placed 
with an unhalting, unerring decision. Both are master- 
ly, and one is not fairly to be praised at the expense of 
the other. Let them teach the lesson that all good is 
not the exclusive possession of any one school; all merit 
is not confined to onestyle. Other notable portraits are 
contributed by Mr. Grundmann, the head of the Museum 
school of painting ; Mr. Vonnoh, the elder Weir, and Miss 
Cranch. Mr. Grundmann is represented by two paint- 
ings, one of the Rev. Dr. Waterston and the other of a 


with these two excellent Boston painters’ 


boy avd a chair. Both works show the ripe powers and 
sound taste proper to the professor of an academical 
institution, the chair in the boy’s portrait being so evi- 
dently the pet prescription of the parents that the artist 
is promptly acquitted on that score. Vonnoh’s portrait 
of a boy with a red ear is round and rosy and really 
boylike in expression. Miss Cranch’s head of a little 
girlis rich in the most lovely expression of innocent, 
childish glee—a happy presentation of character and sen- 
timent. The portrait by John F. Weir is a large full- 
length of a gentleman, not particularly prepossessing but 
unimpeachable, surely, and interesting for the name of 
the painter. 

The most ambitious ideal pictures are those of E. H. 
Blashfield, one attempting a sort of Alma-Tadema sub- 
ject, a young Athenian sculptor pausing at his work of 
carving a huge frieze of horses and warriors to take his 
repast of fruit and wine from the hand of a fair maid 
who has climbed up to his staging. The other is “In- 
spiration,”’ a muse striking a lyre in rhapsody in the midst 
of marble architecture, rich with columns and mosaics. 
Both pictures have the fault of an overcrowded confusion 
of details, all excellently painted, but all clamoring at once 
for attention. In the former the flock of fluttering pig- 
eons and the fruits and the roofs of the city drown the 
two figures; in the latter the elaborate architectural 
background and its polychromatic ornament. But both 
are full of spirit and sustained strength, and are highly 
decorative in effect. Alden Weir's figure of a girl 
sitting by the cradle of a very little baby sound asleep 
is soberly, sincerely and solidly painted, and of some 
human interest—not a mere’ model. An ambitious, 
academic, Salon-like canvas is that of Miss S. P. B. Dod- 
son, entitled “ Bacidz.’” An exceedingly hideous and live- 
ly old hag is apparently teaching anude younger woman 
how to read the auguries of the entrails of a disem- 
bowelled cock. The novice’s features are contorted, as 
the old sibyl’s are, with the afflatus of the oracle. The 
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United States have no use for such a composition as this. 
It is neither impressive, nor pleasing, nor instructive ; 
yet it is pretty good—yes, very good painting throughout, 
of remarkable strength for a woman’s hand. Kenyon 
Cox’s nude figure is very trivial and commonplace—thin 
and chalky in color and scrawny in drawing. 

As for landscape, there is nothing exciting at this ex- 
hibition, though much that is good and characteristic. 
For characteristic work of the leading Boston landscap- 
ists, however, one can go to the caricature collection of 
the Paint and Clay Club. Here are pieces of still life 
composed of objects so real that some of them, such as 
a pair of herrings or half dozen of lemons, actually stand 
out from the picture, being tacked on to the frame. There 
is also a landscape with cattle, where little wooden cows 
and sheep, such as come in children’s toy-sets, browse 
outside of the foreground. Here figures, too, the por- 
trait of the young girl with one leg, the missing leg, clad 
in its red silk stocking, being affixed to the frame. The 
favorite cow of a well-known cattle-painter is represent- 
ed grown so decrepit in many years of standing for him 
that it has to be propped up with poles. A landscapist 
who loves to pile up the paint for solidity of effect is 
caricatured in a foreground where actual reeds and 
bushes are fastened to the foreground, with solid hogs, 
appliqué ducks, and other live stock among them. One 
marine artist is represented by an upright yard of blank 
canvas, with a dot near the top for a sail on the horizon. 
Of course Turner’s “ Slave-Ship ” comes in for a“ crazy- 
quilt ” mass of high colors, with a variety of human legs 
and toes sticking up out of it, and some bits of heavy iron 
chain streaming up in defiance of gravitation. The 
whole thing is simple, hearty young men’s fun, and will 
hurt no strong man’s feelings, while it may serve to 
warn certain artists of foibles that grow upon them. 
Certainly the artist who is not caricatured must be dis- 
appointed. 

The individual exhibitions this spring have been very 
interesting. Chief among them undoubtedly was that 
of Messrs. Davis and Simmons, two pupils, some years 
ago, of the Museum school of drawing and painting. 
They have now had two or three years’ study in Paris, 
and are making good their early promise. Davis is 
hailed by a class of critics who never understood Corét 
as a worthy successor to the place he left vacant in 
landscape. Such praise is perilous coming from such 
quarters. Davis has something of the pluck of the im- 
pressionists, but he lacks their sincerity, truth, and un- 
conventionality in color. Mr. Simmons is an able paint- 
er, but he apparently is not moved to paint anything 
beyond the common stock subjects. The Misses Beckett 
and Von Hillern have also held an exhibition that has 
been much talked about. Miss Beckett was a disciple of 
the late W. M. Hunt, and, thoroughly saturated with his 
spirit and doctrine, she has maintained the best of any of 
that school a true independence and freedom of style. 
Miss Von Hillern is the walker whose feats of endurance 
held rinks in suspense, for a week at a time, some years 
ago. These two ladies bury themselves in Virginia 
woods in springtime, and emerge only in winter with 
their work. Their canvases, exceedingly alike (as would 
be expected of the only possessor of a given style and 
her one pupil), are unlike anything else in the world of 
art, unless it be the wood interiors of Diaz. The prin- 
ciple is to set down exactly what they see, painting only 
out of doors in presence of their object. The result is 
peculiar but powerful—a worthy presentation of the mas- 
sive trunks and gnarled branches of the primeval forest. 
The rich color is the strong point at present, but the 
drawing and finish are coming on apace. 

A remarkable original attempt in modern sculpture is 
drawing to its completion at the terra-cotta works in 
this city—the frieze for the great arched monument to 
the soldiers of Hartford, Conn. Around the flanking 
bastions and above the gateway—for the whole is like the 
gateway of an ancient castle—is to run a frieze of fig- 
ures, life-size and American, on one side battle scenes, 
on the other the departure and welcome home of the 
citizen soldiery. All the figures are in pale terra cotta, 
to correspond with the light stone of the monument, and 
they are in excellent drawing and graceful composition 
for the most part, the work of Messrs. Ruberl and Kit- 
son. The excellent work of the latter, inthe sculptured 
decorations of the houses of W. K. Vanderbilt and 
Henry S. Marquand, and on the great building of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, is well known in New 
York. Kitson is from Leeds, England, and was trained 
in an English school for sculptors in Rome, where he 
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HE prize exhibition at the galleries 


American Art Associatien is in- 
teresting not only for the excellence 


of the collection of the pictures 





brought together, but as indicating 
what great things might, in time, be expected 
of our artists if means could but be devised 
to encourage them to persevere in doing their 
best. Had the novel system of competition 
been better understood by those living abroad, 
and had they been allowed longer preparation 
to enter the lists, the result, doubtless, would 
have been creditable. There is 
nothing from Abbey, Blum, Dannat, Knight, 
Reinhardt, Sargent, Stewart, or Winslow 
As for Mark Fisher, Whistler and 
Hennessy, who have made their home in Eng- 


even more 


Homer. 


land, one has long since given up hope of 
finding their names among contributors to an 
American exhibition. As usual, on such occa- 
sions, some of Boston’s best men stand aloof : 
we especially miss the canvases of J. Foxcroft 
Cole and J. Appleton Brown. One has but to 
mention all these familiar names—and others 
might be added—to suggest what a really fine 
exhibition might be held once a year in New 
York if means could be found to induce the 
co-operation of our ablest artists. There is, 
however, this compensation; the failure of 
these gentlemen to be represented, not only at 
this exhibition, but also at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, compels the conclusion that 
American painting must be in a healthy con- 
dition, when, leaving them out of the calcula- 
tion, it is still possible to have in New York 
such a creditable display as the present one in 
Madison Square, to say nothing of many ex- 


cellent pictures at the Academy. 


THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 
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There are, naturally, different opinions as to the wis- 


dom of the awards. 
Thousand 
Dollar Fund 


were chosen 


Nine of the subscribers to the Ten 


The first and the last were in the Paris Salon last year. 
Mr. Harrison’s painting, seen on two previous occasions 


in these galleries, has already been described in our 
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columns as a work of great beauty. 
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WELLS CHAMPNEY. 
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to, 


it 


tone. 
“Indian Summer,” 








as a jury by 


their associ- 
ates, and, on 
their 


mendation, 


recom- 


the following 
four pictures, 
selected to 
receive the 
prizes of 
$2500 each, 
will become, 
respectively, 
the property 
of the same 
number of 





art museums 
in aS many 
different cit- 
ies in the 
Union — the 
assignment 
of the partic- 
ular picture 
to the partic- 
ular institu- 
tion to be de- 
termined by 
lot: ‘“Cré- 





i. 


giving it a home in his house. 





f the artist 


in art matters, had eagerly measured it, in the hope of 


But it proved to be too 
had sold it then he would have de- 
manded for it his full price—$5000; he is sat- 
ished now to receive half that sum, knowing 
that the picture is to have a permanent abode 
in an American public gallery. There is a 
peculiar charm about Mr. Harrison's “ Twi- 
| that 


cannot be said of many exhibition paintings 


light.” It is a picture “to live with” 
and it is easy to understand that one should 


covet it for his home. We can conceive of 
nothing more grateful to the senses than, say, 
after a hard day’s work, to recline in front of 
such a canvas as this, and from the other end 
of the room enjoy its sensuous beauty—its 
tender color, exquisite sentiment, and sugges- 
tion of soothing, rippling melody. 

The landscape by R. Swain Gifford, on the 
other hand, presents a rugged phase of nature, 
such as may be seen ‘‘ Near the Coast” of a 
hundred points on Long Island, where we sur- 
mise he set up his easel. It is painted with 
characteristic vigor, and while, at the first 
blush, it would appear that there must be 
other landscapes in the collection more deserv- 
ing a prize, when we examine the merits re- 
spectively of such canvases as might with rea- 
son be put forward to challenge the justice of 
the award, we are bound to conclude that the 
Arthur 


Parton's “ Winter,” with its truthfully painted 


jury did not go far astray, after all. 


frozen Hudson and bleak, gray Palisades, would 
be a formidable rival but for the unsatisfac- 
tory treatment of the sky—Mr. Parton's vul- 
nerable point. Ernest Parton sends an honest 
study of silver birches on the coast of Scot- 
Pass of Glencoe”’ is 


land. Thomas Moran’s “ 


in some respects a strong work. So is Robert 


C. Miner’s Adirondack scene, admirable in 


Shurtleff’s “ Giant of the Valley,” Van Boskerck’s 


Charles A. Tide at 
Lamor,’’ 
Wyant’s 


“Glimpse of 


Platt’s “* Low 


County Ker- 
ry’’ and 
“ Adirondack 
Road,’ 
James D. 
Smillie’s 
‘‘French 
Coast 
Etretat,” C. 
M. Dewey’s 
“ Twilight,” 
and William 
“a Fitler’s 
“ Autumn on 
the 


tonic’’—these 


near 


Housa- 


all possess 
peculiar mer- 
its of their 
own. George 
Inness is rep- 
resented by 
“ The 
of Sunset,” 


highly deco- 


Glow 


rative in its 
golds and 
greens, and 


by “Sum- 





puscule,” by 
Alexander 
Harrison; 
“Near the 


Coast,” by R- Swain Gifford ; “ Off Honfleur,” by F. M. 


Boggs, and “The Last Sacrament,” by Henry Mosler. 





**NEAR THE COAST.”’ 


would readily have found a buyer, but for its great size : 
a newspaper editor, well known for his cultivated taste 
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very like unblended pastel. 
by William M. Chase, which would pass as an admir- 


mer,” 
in a different 


quite 


EXHIBITION, 


style, being 


harsh and 


“ A Gray Day at Zantvoort,” 
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able study, lacks the solidity one has the right to expect . columns when it was shown in Boston, might have been deed the best one—that we remember to have seen. 
in an exhibition picture. Mr. Chase used not to paint a serious competitor for a prize were it not that oneis The sketch herewith, by the artist, gives the composi- 


so thinly, and we regard this and re- 
cent similar examples of his work as 
the result of transitory experiments 
with strange media. John T. En- 
neking’s “ November Evening” has 
a brilliantly executed sunset. “ Morn- 
ing after the Snow,” by William Bliss 
Baker, is painted with dash and, su- 
perficially, with truth; but the artist 
surely is mistaken in believing that 
he had seen in nature the shadows 
distributed as he has represented 
them under the conditions of the 
lighting of this picture. 

After a review of all the landscapes 
in the collection, we come back to 
Mr. Gifford’s picture, made up of 
such ordinary materials as a less earn- 
est student of nature would hardly 
have thought worthy of an important 
effort. The day was when Mr. Gif- 
ford, too, would have disregarded 
them ; for it was not many years ago 
that he loved to grapple with the 
most subtle problems of landscape 
in Egypt, Algeria, Italy and Spain. 
Then, nothing was too ambitious for 
his pencil ; it was a pleasure to hunt 
up technical difficulties for the sake 
of overcoming them. Now, in the 
ripeness of his art, he is happy in 
depicting a single bit of uninterest- 
ing marshland near his own home. 
And he paints it marvellously well. 
“Near the Coast” is worthy of a 
place in any exhibition of modern 
paintings; and, in selecting it for 
purchase, we congratulate the jury 
of the Prize Fund on marking in this 
substantial way their recognition of 
those good old-fashioned qualities, 
now, alas, too rare—simplicity and 
sincerity. 

It is not so easy to be pleased with 
the jury’s choice of Henry Mosler’s 
“Last Sacrament,” a drawing of 
which, it will be remembered, was 
given last year in The Art Amateur. 
In the same room, “The Village 
Clock-maker,” by the same artist, 
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‘*MATINS,’’ BY H. WINTHROP PEIRCE. IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 


tion, but affords little idea of the ad- 
mirably rendered expressions of the 
eager faces of the troopers and the 
splendidly natural action of the 
horses. The little canvas is full of 
life and motion. Let Mr. Trego 
paint a few more such pictures as 
this, and his future is assured. Al- 
fred Kappes, who has been some- 
what unsuccessful in his exhibition 
work of late, in his “ Rent Day” re- 
vives his earlier promise to become 
one of the best, as he already is one 
of the cleverest, of our genre paint- 
ers. Seated upon a bench are a 
“darkey” and his “ old ooman,” very 
deliberately counting over a sum of 
money, and an impatient and rather 
sarcastic-looking Caucasian landlord, 
who, hat and umbrella in hand, 
awaits the payment. If Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls might pass for an 
“ American artist,” we do not know 
but that “A Daughter of Eve”—a 
sweet, toddling little creature munch- 
ing an apple—might make a fair plea 
for recognition among the prize win- 
ners: there is not much discrimina- 
tion shown in the values nor in the 
rendering of the various metal, wood 
and textile fabrics introduced, but 
the drawing of the child’s figure is 
delightful, and the color puts to 
shame many a more ambitious pict- 
ure in the same room. 

Léon Delachaux does not sound 
like an American name, any more 
than his painting, “ The Feuilleton,” 
looks like an American picture, and, 
referring to the list at the end of the 
catalogue, we find that he was born 
in Switzerland, came to America at 
an early age, and was a pupil of 
Thomas Eakins, of Philadelphia. 
Under the rules of the competition, 
we do not know whether he is classed 
as an American artist; but, in our 
judgment, his is inferior to no genre 
painting in the exhibition. The 
story is simple and admirably told. 


might challenge its right to a prize. But neither is at all getting too accustomed to the skill of the young painter Ina French interior of the poorest kind, an old laborer, 
remarkable except for such academic qualities as char- to value it as we should do if such a pleasing picture as__in cap and blouse, drinks his coffee, while one of three 





acterize hundreds of paintings of their class to be seen 


LE CREPUSCULE.”’ BY ALEXANDER HARRISON. IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 


this, for instance, were sent to the exhibition as the work _ girls, evidently his daughters, reads tne “ feuilleton” from 


every summer in Paris or Munich. Charles Sprague of an unknown hand. “The Pursuit,” by W.T. Trego, a folded newspaper, presumably “ Le Petit Journal.” The 
Pearce’s “‘Return from the Pasture,” noticed in these is one of the best pictures of the Civil War—if not in- other two are hard at work patching old garments. 
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The selection of “ Off Honfleur,” by F. M. Boggs, as 


one of the four prize pictures, seems to have 
unfavorable comment than any-of the 
other decisions. The painter put upon 
the picture the moderate price of eight 
hundred dollars, and may himself be 
surprised at his success. The award is 
objected to on quite opposite grounds— 
by those who say that it is impossible 
that the picture can be true to nature, 
and therefore it is to be condemned, and 
by others, more familiar with the natural 
phenomena of the coast depicted, who 
say that it is quite true to nature, but 
should not be so frankly painted. We 
see in the canvas an angry sea full of 
action, and a fishing-boat driven through 
the yeasty waves with a swirl and a rush 
that makes us fancy we can hear the 
wind whistling through the rigging. But 
the overcharged sky is hard and out of 
harmony with the rest of the picture— 
much darker than it appears in Mr. 
Boggs’s sketch given herewith—and the 
distance is not good. Yet the work is 
very clever, and it is easy to understand 
how it captivated the jury. Among sev- 
eral excellent seascapes in the exhibition 
it is the most strikingly original, and it 
is the only one in which the violent agi- 
tation of the waves is expressed. ‘“ Old 
Ocean’s Gray and Melancholy Waste,” 
by W. T. Richards, admirably conveys 
the idea of the boundless sea. “ Looking 
down on the Sea from the Rocks at 
Magnolia, Mass.,” by F. K. M. Rehn, is, 
for midsummer afternoon sunlight effect, 
something of what Alexander Harrison's 
picture is in the twilight effect of the 
rising moon. Samuel Colman, in his 
Turneresque view of Venice, gives yet 
another phase of evening—* The moon 
is up, and yet it is not night.” William 
E. Norton’s fishing-boats going “ With 
the Tide” is carefully painted, if some- 
what too conventionally. In the latter 
respect it differs materially from “ At 
Anchor off Scheveningen.” This vig- 
orous work by Harry Chase shows a 
fleet of little craft rocking in billows 


which are of such proportions as would seem bound 


to submerge, at their first breaking, the 


aroused more or pebbles. 





‘**A ROUGH DAY—ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR AT HONFLEUR. 


BY FRANK M, 


comparative- 
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short and dropping suddenly, as if charged with sand 


Julian O. Davidson has another of his 


BOGGS, IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION, 


carefully studied historical naval pictures, the subject 
being Commodore Perry, in the Niagara, breaking the 





“Close Work,” by J. M. Tracy, the pointing dogs are so 


well done that we overlook the poor landscape in which 


they are set. In “ Quail Shooting,” by 
T. B. Sword, the landscape is a more 
important part of the picture, and it is 
better painted, ‘“ The Jersey Herd,” by 
George Inness, jr., is the largest cattle 
piece in the exhibition, and notwithstand- 
ing its dirty color, which is offered, pre- 
sumably, as a substitute for tone, it con- 
tains much meritorious work, although 
by no means enough to justify this young 
artist in sprawling his subject over a 
canvas of such ambitious size, which it 
covers without filling. He is even rival- 
led, however, in this respect by Thomas 
Allen's “ On Guard,” against which, for 
similar reasons, we enter the same pro- 
test. Carleton Wiggins has a_ well- 
painted cow, ‘‘ Among the Rushes,” but 
he, too, should check his tendency to 
burst forth on big canvases, It is true 
that Sidney Cooper does the same thing 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
London, but he is an old man and an 
Academician whom no one on the hang- 
ing committee cares to chide. The merit 
of cattle, except perhaps from the butch- 
er's point of view, really has nothing to 
do with their size, and our young Amer- 
ican painters must not think they can 
make people believe that they are giving 
them pictures like “La Vanne” of Van 
Marcke, in the late Seney collection, 
simply because their cows and bulls oc- 
cupy the same space in the gallery. 
Frederic A. Bridgman sends, with two 
smaller and hardly representative can- 
vases, his Salon picture of ’84, “ Mon 
Dernier Prix,” translated “A Hot Bar- 
gain,” a pen sketch of which was given 
in The Art Amateur last June—a scene 
in the horse market in Cairo. G. Ruger 
Donohu’s prosaic “ Shepherd,” exhibited 
at the Salon last year and noticed at the 
time, has a prominent place. “ Taking 
the Oath of Allegiance at Valley Forge, 
May 12th, 1788” (sic), by Henry T. 
Cariss, is well composed and honestly 
painted. There is much good work in 


Jan Chelminski’s dramatic Russian snow scene, “ The 


The wolves have run down their prey and 




















ly insignificant seaman wading out from the beach, 





‘*THE PURSUIT.” 





BY WILLIAM T. TREGO. IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION, 








British line of battle on Lake Erie, on September 1oth, 


were we not reminded that the waves off the Eastern 1813. This artist shows steady improvement. 


shores of the German Ocean have a way of stopping 


The animal painters are fairly well represented. 





the trace holding him to the sleig 


In kick to the wolf about to fasten upon him, 





the tragic end is close at hand; the near horse has broken 


1, and gives a parting 
Nothing now 
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can save the travellers. 


said, though, that the snow is painty and 
the drawing of the off horse is not above 
criticism. “ An Idyll,” by Ellen K. Baker, 
has nothing idyllic about it; it is feebly 
drawn and chalky in color. Caliga’s 
“Fleur de Lys” is a graceful woman 
agreeably posed in softly diffused light. 
Frank M. Gregory's “First Snow Storm 
of the Season” is conspicuously lacking in 
atmospheric feeling, but is interesting as 
a faithful representation of a well-known 
corner of Broadway, near Fifth Avenue. 
One of the most popular pictures in the 
exhibition is T. G. Brown’s “Four of a 
Kind,” a group of dilapidated-looking old 
nondescripts in animated discussion. 
They seem too disreputable for farmers, 
and too good for “tramps.” Mr. Brown, 
like Mr. William Hart at the Academy, 
tries his hand at a female figure in demi- 
toilette, and, it must be said, with a very 
different result. ‘Day Dreams,” the title 
of his picture, is a charming study of a 
young woman lost in reverie. Another 
Academician, too, Edward Moran, makes 
an essay in a new field—children playing 
in an orchard. Any change with which 
Mr. Kirkpatrick would favor the public 
would be a relief. “The Antiquaries” 
gives us the same old story of absurdly 
drawn men in last century costume, exam- 
ining works of art recklessly strewn about 
the floor of a capacious apartment. The 
room is, in part, a copy of a parlor in 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt’s Fifth Avenue 
mansion, including the frieze painted by 
Galland. Burr H. Nicholl’s Venetian 
scene is excellent in color and _ light. 
“The Mandolinist,” by Leon Moran, is a 
charmingly painted little figure, graceful 
in line and exquisite in color. Alfred 
Fredericks, in his “Guinevere” standinz 
by the castle to watch the coming of 
Arthur, shows decided advance in tech- 
nique. J. Wells Champney’s “Sweet Girl 
Graduates” are pleasing types of refined 
American maidenhood. H. Winthrop 
Peirce’s little girls at ‘“‘Matins” are well 
grouped, and if not so well painted as 
those in “ The Knitting Lesson,”’ by Con- 
stant Mayer, are more interesting. We 
could wish 
that the nude 
little unfort- 


Their desperation is admirably 
expressed ; the whole picture is full of action. It must be 
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‘* GUINEVERE.”’ 





BY ALFRED FREDERICKS, IN 
EXHIBITION. 





THE 


PRIZE FUND 








idyll, “‘ Good-By, Summer,” is the same composition as handle of which an Italian woman is turning vigorously, 
his etching with that title, noticed before. 


while her male companion pulls the strings attached to 


his simian colleague, who is grinning hor- 
ribly. The figures are flatly painted and 
the room is entirely without atmosphere. 
We have only space to name “ The Mil- 
ler’s Daughter,” by Percy Moran, “A 
Country Railroad Station,” by Francis 
Miller, “One Day in June” and “The 
Morning Call,” by W. T. Smedley, “ Below 
Stairs,” by Frederick Yuengling, and “A 
Merry Tune with a Sad Heart,” by G. W. 
Brenneman, 

The one portrait in the exhibition is 
sent by J. Alden Weir—the pale, sensitive 
face of a lady in black, in profile, relieved 
against a gray green background of old 
There are no flower pieces. 
We trust 
the hanging committee has not been so 


tapestry. 
This can hardly be accidental. 


unwise as to snub the flower painters, as 
the hanging committee at the Academy 
recently did. Sarah P. B. Dodson sends 
a cleverly composed design for a frieze, 
which is almost lost over the door by the 
staircase. 

In sculpture there is no attempt at a 
display. ‘A Pantheistic Study,” by J. S. 
Hartley, is a delightful conceit, showing a 
nude child dancing a rabbit on his knees, 
with a frog and a tortoise looking on. 
Rupert Schmidt sends a portrait bust and 
a trumpery bit of mock sentiment called 
“A Birthday Anniversary.” This is all. 

It will be the fault of the managers of 
the exhibition if next year our sculptors 
are not worthily represented in the gal- 
leries. Why not offer a prize for the best 
work? Prove to the sculptors that inter- 
est is felt in their art, and that their best 
efforts are deemed worthy of a higher 
use than as furniture or decoration, and 
we venture to say that they will not fail 
to do their share toward making the next 
Prize Fund Exhibition a success. 


SCENE-PAINTING FOR AMA- 
TE URS. 





III, COLORS, SIZE AND PRIMING, 

IN giving a list of colors, it will facili- 
tate matters to accompany each with a 
hint as to its 
character, so 
that its value 





unate Mr. De 
Camps calls 


“John the 
Baptist’’ 
would dress 


himself and 
get a “square 
meal.” Why 
should he 
pose as a 
saint when 
we know that 
he is simply 
earning his 
fifty cents an 
hour, like 
many other 
hungry little 
boys at the 





Beaux Arts 
or “Julien’s’’? 
“The First 


Trousers,” 
by Frank C. 
Penfold, is an 
amusing bit 
of genre : the 


happy _pos- 








sessor stands 
upon a bench 
and gives a 


sort of private view to a small but critical company of the 
Walter Satterlee’s well-conceived 


neighboring youth. 


—— 


‘*AUTUMN ON THE HOUSATONIC.”" 
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may be clear- 
ly under- 
stood. The 
workman 
who knows 
his tools uses 
them 
and _ easiest. 
Colors are al- 


best 


most all pur- 
chased dry. 
Some mix 
readily in 





water, but 
many have 
to be ground 
mechanically 
in order to 
expel the grit 
from which 
in their crude 
state they are 
liable to suf- 
fer. You can 
grind them 
yourself if 
you have a 
color - mill. 








BY WILLIAM C, FITLER. 


IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION, 


Rehearsal,” by Charles X. Harris, shows an humble in- 
terior with a wretched monkey on a street organ, the 





mix the colors well. 
pot and so kept ready for use, just enough water being 


All grinding 
must be done 
in water, to 
Each should be mixed in a stock- 
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PLATE 442.—DESIGN FOR A MIRROR FRAME. “Tulips.” 


(For directions for treatment, see page 19.) 
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“Myrtle.” 


THE SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By I. B. S. N. 








(For directions for treatment, see page 19.) 


PLATE 443.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT PLATE. 
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PLATE 444.—DESIGNS FOR DOILIES. 
OF TWELVE, FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEED 
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PLATE 445.—PANEL DESIGN FOR WOOD CARVING. ‘‘Swamp Rose.” 


Tue EIGHTH oF A SERIES. By BENN PITMAN, OF THE CINCINNATI ART SCHOOL. 








used to make the pigment soft without being liquid. As 
the water evaporates from day to day, add enough to 


keep the color moist. If it is allowed to dry 

| up and solidify, it will have to be ground 

again, and, moreover, will lose some of its 
brilliancy and strength. 

It may be added, that the following list of 
colors does not include certain fancy tints 
sometimes used, for the reason that they are 
perilous to any one not experienced in their 
composition and application. Many of them 

produce such combinations and so change 
in drying, that they are dangerous even to 
experts, and others are so evanescent that 
they lose their brilliancy almost in a night. 
In scene-painting, as in the making of pict- 
ures, white is the pigment most heavily drawn 
upon. It furnishes the body for most of the 
mixed tints. For your white procure the best 
gilder’s whiting, as it is well washed and has 
more substance than the common sort, and 
less lime. Break up the large lumps in which 
it will be sold to you, and plunge it into your 
whiting tub in as much water as will soften 
it without making it thin. For brilliant 
touches in your work, use flake or zinc white, 
which can be got in lumps and crushed in 
water by a palette-knife, as it may be re- 
quired for use. Flake white has more body 
than zinc white, but turns yellow very soon ; 
so if you want your scene to last, you had 
latter. all 
mixing which white is required, whiting is to 


better choose the For tints, in 


be used. The others are only valuable for 
the finishing touches. 

The yellows are important colors in scenic 
painting. Lemon chrome is a brilliant light 
yellow and comes in lumps. Orange chrome 
is another lump color, deeper and richer in 
Dutch pink is not a pink at all, but 
the most useful yellow in distemper painting. 


tone. 


It has richness, and brilliancy as well, and 


mixes readily with any color. It must be 
ground in water for use. 


powder, and only needs mixing with water. 


nina at 28 2 
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comes in stony lumps, but it is a fine rich golden 
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vellow 


of great value in glazing, and is worth the trouble. 













Light yellow ochre comes in 


It is cheap 


Dark brown ochre is also a powder, and a 


DRAWN BY 
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ht in pulp, ready for the stock-pot. Carmine 
powerful and magnificent color put up in the 


Rose 


pink is a useful color; it comes in soft lumps, 


same way. It makes a superb glaze. 
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lead is a powder, very bright and powerful. 


‘* CONSOLATION,”’ 


BY HENRY .M. 


THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE 


ROSENBE 
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**THE APPROACHING STORM.’ BY HENRY MOSLER, 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE PARI Al I 

The reds are as numerous as the yellows. Orange 


Ver- 


RG. 


PARIS SALON OF 1885. 


milion and Indian and Venetian red, all powders, are 
useful one. Raw sienna requires careful grinding, for it good colors. Damp lake is handy, for glazing especially. artist in oils. It is the medium which binds the dry parti- 


but it must be reduced to powder. 
Brown lake is a good brown, which re- 


quires grinding. Burnt sienna is a fine color 


for glazing, but must be carefully ground. 


Vandyck brown is invaluable, being to the 


scenic what bitumen 


is to the easel artist. 
Raw and burnt umber are also of great value. 


All require careful grinding. 


a4 


Drop and blue 
black are probably equally good when prop- 
erly ground. Lampblack must never be used ; 
it is greasy in quality and does not mix well 


either with water or other colors. 


The blues include indigo, German ultra- 
marine, Prussian and azure blue, and blue 
verditer. The latter is good for night scenes ; 


] 


it comes in powder, but is very sandy and 


difficult to work with All the blues, except 
German ultramarine, demand good grinding. 
Indigo, indeed, be 

} 


soaked in boiling water before it can even be 


has to broken up and 
put through the mill. 
There 


the scenic 


are four useful greens at the hand of 

painter: Paris and emerald green, 
ind dark and light green lake. Emerald and 
Paris should only be used for brilliant touches. 
Dark green lake is a powerful color, and 
ght green lake has the same general quali- 
ties, but is lighter. Both require grinding. 
Paris and emerald green come in powder and 
are readily mixe d. 

These colors will be found amply sufficient 
for the most elaborate and splendid scenic 
work. In 
to have them well ground and mixed, so 
Keep a 
wooden or pasteboard lid over each stock-pot 
The 


handiest way to preserve your stock-pots is to 


preparing them let me advise you 
that they are thoroughly moistened, 
to preserve its contents from the-dust. 


have a rack of shelves made for them with 
the name of each color painted on the space of the shelf 


it occupies. Ali confusion is thus avoided. 





Size is to distemper colors what oil is to those of the 
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cles of color together. Size is simply good glue, thinned 
down with water. The best way to test it is to dip your 
fingers in it, and, after pressing them together, try to 
separate them. If they stick together quickly the size is 
too strong; if they separate without resistance it is too 
weak. Strong size kills the colors it is mixed with, and 
weak size does not hold them together sufficiently, so 
that they brush off from the canvas likeso much powder. 
A good proportion is one pint of glue to eight of water. 
This is allowing for the best glue, but as even what is 
called so varies in strength and quality, you must judge 
for yourself when you come to use 
it. The size employed in priming 
a canvas should be stronger than 


MR. EDWARDS'S PLAGIARISMS: 





IT is with no slight regret that, after having singled out 
George Wharton Edwards as a young artist deserving 
of special recognition in this magazine, we find it our 
duty to denounce him as an unblushing plagiarist un- 
worthy of public confidence. We do this now with no 
attempt to measure terms in the matter, for the offence 
is peculiarly aggravated. 

In our April number, a subscriber in Canada called 
attention to the fact that the young man’s drawing in 








have overlooked the fact that he had dated it as sketch- 
ed by him in the department of Manche. Our Canadian 
correspondent also intimated that the figure in Mr 
Edwards's drawing from, as alleged, a picture he called 
“The Vagabonds,” was taken from Adrien Moreau's 
figure of a girl in “ Les Bohémiens” in the Salon of 
the same year. This accusation Mr. Edwards has de- 
nounced as a wilful falsehood. We reproduce herewith, 
reduced to the same scale, the latter’s drawing in the Feb- 
ruary number of The Art Amateur and M. Moreau’s 
drawing in Dumas’s Catalogue of the Salon of ’81 (vide 

page 237), and the reader will 

judge who tells the wilful false- 

hood. He will notice that not 





that with which you mingle your 
colors. The best way to prepare 
the size is to boil the glue, and 
mix it with as much water as will 
permit it to set like a jelly when 
it is cold. This gives a strong 
size which can be thinned down 
for use with water, in uantities 
to suit the demand. 

Size and glue have an offensive 
odor in warm weather, especially 
when the cheaper quality of mate- 
rial is used. This can be obviated 
by the mixture of a few drops of 
carbolic acid with the size to pre- 
vent decomposition. Many scenic 
artists do not use glue at all in 
the preparation of size. They buy 
cuttings of hides from the tan- 
neries where such waste material 








only has Mr. Edwards stolen the 
figure of the tambourine-player, 
but, excepting the dog and the 
tree, everything else in his draw- 
ing. As to the water-color pict- 
ure from which the latter is alleged 
to have been taken, we do not 
believe that it was ever painted. 
We asked Mr. Edwards, we re- 
member, when looking at the 
drawing, where the picture was ; 
and he replied that he had lost 
it in some unaccountable way. 
When a friend to whom he told 
the story that he had borrowed 
his duplicate of M. Guillou’s “ La. 
Péche a la Ligne” from an open- 
air photograph advised him to 
produce the photograph, he found 
that he had lost that, too! 








is abundant, and boil them down 
to a jelly which has all the essen- 
tial qualities of glue. But where 
glue is accessible the results are 
not worth the trouble involved in 
the manufacture of this substitute, and the use of glue 
is, therefore, much to be preferred. 

Having got your colors and mixed them, it is time to 
attend to the canvas to which they are to be applied. For 
the large scenes in theatres the heaviest kind is used, 
but this is not needed for smaller and less ponderous 
amateur work. Duck of medium weight, with a good 
close texture, will be 
found quite good 
enough. In place of 


**THE VAGABONDS.’® BY GEO, WHARTON EDWARDS. 


FROM THE ART AMATEUR FOR FEBRUARY, 1885. 


The Art Amateur, called “ A Sunny Day off the Coast 
of Normandy” and signed with the date, ‘“‘ Manche ’84,” 
was a reproduction of “La Péche a la Ligne,” by A. 


Guillou, in the Paris Salon of ’81, line for line, except that , 


for the head of a man in the foreground Mr. Edwards 
had substituted that of a woman and had taken out the 
birds in the distance and introduced sail-boats. We sup- 


Last month we published the 
additional charge against Mr. Ed- 
wards that his water-color picture, 
“ The Ferryman’s Daughter,” was 
stolen from William Stott’s Salon 

picture, “ Le Passeur.” The latter will be found in 

Dumas'’s illustrated Catalogue for 1882. We do not re- 

produce it, because there is no drawing extant of Mr. 
Edwards's slight adaptation with which to compare it. 

After these discoveries and the more than strong szs- 

picion that the young man’s picture in the recent Na- 

tional Academy Exhibition was borrowed from one by 

the late Ulysse Butin, 

we began to suspect 

that the clever dou- 





canvas, for small 
scenes, stout un- 
bleached calico may 
be used. This stuff 
comes in two-yard 
widths and will have 
to be sewed together, 
which is best done 
by hand. 

Nail strips of wood 
against the wall or 
floor, so that you can 
tack the canvas to 
them and keep it from 
contact with the sur- 
face, to which the 
size, soaking through, 
would otherwise 
cause it to adhere. 
Then heat some 
strong size and apply 
it thoroughly with a 
large brush over the 
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entire canvas. When eM bho, , 


ble-page drawing 
“Putting Off,” con- 
tributed to The Art 
Amateur in Febru- 
ary, in all probability 
was also borrowed. 
This impression was 
strengthened by the 
recollection that, in 
reproducing the com- 
position in water-col- 
ors for the exhibition 
at the Academy in 
February, the whole 
spirit of the work 
was lost: instead of 
pushing the boat, the 
fisherman was simply 
leaning against it. 
We looked through 
our Salon Catalogues 
for the original of 
this figure, and it 
was not long before 
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this coat is dry, the 

fabric will be shrunk- 

en until it is as 

smooth as a wall and 

as hard as a panel. 

It must then be primed with whiting mixed with size, 
and the face must be completely covered with the mix- 
ture so that no spot is left bare. The whiting, laid on 
with a large brush, gives a surface to work upon as pure 
and clean as a sheet of drawing-paper, and upon which 
your colors will dry equally. Do not hurry this part of 
your work. Old painters have a saying, that a well- 
primed scene is half done before the painting on it is 
begun, and a good working surface, I need hardly say, is 
indispensable for good work. JOSEPH F. CLARE. 

(To be continued.) 





‘* THE BOHEMIANS.”” BY ADRIEN MOREAU, 


FROM DUMAS’S SALON CATALOGUE FOR 1881. 


plemented this by giving fac-similes, reduced to the 
same scale, of the drawing by the accused and that by 
M. Guillou in Dumas’s Catalogue of the Salon of ’81, 
and remarking that “one or the other of these artists 
is evidently an inexcusable plagiarist.” To this Mr. 
Edwards made no reply to us, but he excused himself 
to several persons outside on the plea that he took the 
composition from an open-air photograph bought in 
Paris and that M. Guillou must have done the same 
thing, and that it was the latter and not he who had 
changed the sex of the principal figure. He seemed to 


it was found in M. 

Haquette’s “ Un Bat- 

telage,” exhibited in 

1882, the drawing of 

which is reproduced 

herewith. The man in the foreground and the position 

of the boat, it will be seen by comparison with the Ed- 

wards drawing in The Art Amateur for February, are 

identical. In the original, however, instead of the shad- 

owy seated figure in the bow we have a sturdy woman, 
with a pole, vigorously assisting in the “ putting off.” 

What more need be said? This young man is con- 

victed not only of such systematic plagiarism that his 

work hereafter will never be free from suspicion ; but, 

what is even worse, he has deliberately added falsehood 

to the offence, and to save himself has tried to compro- 
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mise a reputable artist whose brains he has stolen. Had 
he confessed and promised to retrieve the past, in con- 
sideration of his youth and his undoubted natural abilities 
much might be condoned ; but Mr. Edwards by his con- 
duct has put himself beyond the pale of sympathy and 
deserves no leniency at our hands. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


II. 


THE amateur who wishes to derive the most profit 
from his practice will get a note-book, and from the first 
record his experience. This is easily done by ruling off 
the paper, to admit, under various heads, the kind of dry 
plates used, the exposure in seconds, time of day, day of 
the month, condition of light, subject, and any other 
points that may be thought worthy of note. In one sense 
each photograph is an experiment, but an aggregation 
of experiments tends toward actual knowledge. The 
faculty of observation is very important in this work, 
For example, one may take a photograph at Io A.M. in 
bright sunlight in May, but to do the same thing in 
bright sunlight at 10 A.M. in November one must take 
into account the decreased power of the 
sun’s rays. Again, in November the air 
may be full of yellow haze, and yellow 
being non-actinic, a longer exposure will 
be necessary. The proximity of iron 
furnaces and mills, which fill the air 
with sulphurous smoke, will materially 
alter the conditions. These are but in- 
stances to which the observing amateur 
will add many more out of his own expe- 
rience, and which the skilful photograpn- 
er must take into consideration. 

That which is true concerning the time 
and conditions of exposure is also true 
of the developing of the negatives. As 
has been said, every maker of a dry plate 
furnishes a formula which is considered 
the best for that plate. At the same 
time, there is scarcely an amateur who 
has not some private crotchet, some pro- 
portion, some method, which appears to 
him best. After acquiring a certain 
familiarity with the methods of develop- 
ing negatives, it is desirable to make 
one’s own developers. Here we have an 
embarrassment of riches. Receipts for 
developing negatives are only less com- 
mon than remedies for rheumatism : 
almost everybody has one. The fact is, 
almost anything will develop a negative, 
a state of things which accounts for the 
numerous developers. In ordinary de- 
veloping there are two disagreeable 
things—the pyrogallic acid is liable to 
stain both the print and the fingers, and 
“ fogging’ 
monia that forms an element in most 
developers. The more thoroughly we 
can eliminate these two, the more diffi- 
eulties we shall have cleared away. 

There is certainly no better authority on the subject 
of developers than the Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers, since it is carrying on important tests with the 
dry plates of different manufacturers. Their formula is 
as follows : 


’ 


is often induced by the am- 


FROM DUMAS’S SALON CATALOGUE FOR 1883. 
EDWARDS'S DRAWING, ** PUTTING OFF,’’ CONTRIBUTED TO THE ART AMATEUR FOR FEBRUARY, 1885. 


Yellow prussiate of potash ; carbonate of soda; carbonate of 
potash ; 45 grains of each to every ounce of water. 

This formula allows for the making of any quantity. 
When made it is put in a bottle and labelled No. 1. 
In a second bottle, which should be marked No. 2, dis- 
solve : 


Sulphite of soda, 1 oz. ; water, 16 oz. 


These are the stock solutions. When wanted for use 
take from No. 1, 4 0z., and from No. 2, 1 0z. To these 
add of dry pyro 4 grs., or, in general terms, two grains of 
pyro to every ounce of the normal developer, as it is 
called. 

Now let us see what each constituent of the developer 
does in the work before it. 

No. I gives detail. 

No. 2 gives color. 

Pyro gives density. 

If a plate is under-exposed—that is to say, if the detail 
does not come out, add more of No. 1. 
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If the plate is over-exposed, decrease the amount of 
No. I. 

If the plate is not dense enough, does not seem to 
have body sufficient to give a good impression, add more 
pyro. 

If the plate flashes out too quickly, have ready a so- 
lution of one drachm of bromide of potassium and one 
ounce of water. Add of this eight drops to the devel- 
oper, in which it acts as a restrainer. 

For fixing, prepare two solutions : 

First—Hyposulphate of soda, 4 oz.; water, 1%4¢ pts. 

Second—Hyposulphate of soda, 4 0oz.; water, 14¢ pts.; alum, 
1% Oz, 

Dissolve in 8 oz. water. 

The reason for this last solution will appear, as the 
season advances, in what is termed “ frilling’—that is to 
say, the hot weather will dissolve the gelatine at the 
edges, and cause it to ruffle up. After taking the plate 
through the developing bath and the fixing bath—and 
here let the importance of keeping these two baths abso- 
lutely separate be emphasized, since an atom of the hypo 
out of place is fatal—immerse it for a few minutes in the 
alum bath. This hardens the gelatine film and preserves 
it. The plate is then washed again and set up to dry. 





‘* FISHERMAN’S BOAT NEAR DIEPPE.”’ BY G. HAQUETTE. 


It may be well to recapitulate here the various proc- 
esses. After taking the plate from the holder in the 
ruby-lighted room, wash it, and then place it in the de- 
veloper, film side up. When developed, wash the 
plate again in running water. Place it next in the fixing 
bath. Wash it again, and place it in the alum bath. 
Wash it again, until every trace of the hypo is gone, 
otherwise crystals are apt to form on the negative. 

There are certain failures in development so common 
that the amateur cannot fail to encounter them at an 
early period in his career. “Frilling” we have already 
noticed. Then we also have transparent spots. These 
arise from dust on the plate, air bubbles on the plate, 
and air bubbles in the developer. To guard against 
the first cause, a soft camel’s-hair brush should always be 
passed over the plate to remove any particles of 
dust before putting it in the holder. “ Fogging ” appears 
as a dense film covering the plate. This proceeds 
from several causes, chiefly over-exposure, or the ad- 
mission of white light into the room or the cam- 
era. The latter should be especially looked after. 
If the wood is not properly seasoned, cracks are 
apt to admit unlawful light. It is not amiss in 
that case to throw over it the focusing cloth, in which 
there is an aperture just the size of the lens, and which 
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will effectually screen the camera. It is easy to detect 
the cause of the “fogging.” If the edges of the plate, 
where it has been protected by the plate-holder, are trans- 
parent, the “ fogging” has been caused by over-exposure. 

Over-exposure is an error on the right side, and can 
be remedied by development. In this case the developer 
should be made weaker and the solution of bromide of 
ammonia stronger. An under-exposed plate, which 
shows the shadows weak, needs a stronger developer and 
a stronger solution of the bromide. Do not hurry the 
development. Let the image sink well in. In fixing, if 
the time required is too long, the hyposulphite of soda 
solution is either too strong or too weak. After the 
plate is finished put it away to dry. And in order to 
insure it sufficient time, it is well to make it a rule to 
allow one night for drying, 

It is to be presumed by this time that the amateur has 
succeeded in producing plates worth preserving. Not- 
withstanding one’s natural impatience and dislike of 
extra trouble, it is advisable to varnish the negatives after 
they are thoroughly dried. Varnishes for this purpose 
can be bought. Meanwhile here is a home-made varnish 
that will be found excellent : 

Sandarac, 1 oz. ; castor oil, 80 gr.; alcohol, 6 oz. 

Dissolve the sandarac first in the alco- 
hol; then add the castor oil. To use 
the varnish, hold the plate at a slight 
angle and pour the varnish on it from 
the bottle. Incline the plate so that the 
varnish will spread over it, and then 
allow it to run toward one corner, and 
drain the superfluous varnish back into 
the bottle. 

One must apologize for introducing so 
many chemicals, the very names of which 
suggest danger to clothes and hands. 
The stains from the pyrogallic acid con- 
stitute the only objection to the pyro de- 
velopment. It is possible to go through 
the entire developing process with very 
little damage, but this is more a ques- 
tion of personal care than anything else. 
There are cooks who can come out 
spotless from the most serious wrestling 
with pots and kettles, and others who 
suffer utter demoralization. However, 
it is easy to efface the ravages of the 
pyro. Add thirty drops of sulphuric 
acid to a pint of water, and dip the fin- 
gers into it. 

Having now acquired a stock of chem- 
icals, it is necessary to take some care of 
them. Keep your solutions, when the 
warm weather comes, in a cool place. 
Keep your dry plates not only secure 
from the light, but in a cool and dry 
place, as dampness will mildew them. 
Mark the tray for the hyphosulphite so- 
lution, and use it for no other purpose. 
Keep your camera thoroughly clean and 
free from dust. Rub your lens with 
chamois skin, and do not touch it with 
the fingers. 

After the negatives are dried the ferro- 
prussiate paper comes into requisition. This, until it is 
in the printing frame, should be exposed only in very 
weak light. Put the negative in the frame, film side 
down. Place over this a slip of the prussiate paper, the 
colored side down. Fasten the frame, and put it in the 
direct sunlight. The exposure varies from three to ten 
minutes. To determine the length of exposure the 
frame may be examined from time to time. As soon as 
the image is distinctly seen take the frame in and place 
the paper in a pan of clear water, and let it remain until 
the high lights of the picture become clear and the color 
has changed to an agreeable blue tone, which after 
washing becomes permanent. M. G. H. 


A LESSON IN CHARCOAL-DRA WING. 


As ameans of study charcoal-drawing is second to 
none; as an art to be cultivated for its own sake, it has 
peculiar facilities and charms. But the difficulty of pro- 
ducing finished work in charcoal is usually much under- 
rated by beginners. It is not that the technique is diffi- 
cult ; it is very simple, and it is easy to acquire a degree 
of familiarity with it which will enable the student to do 
useful work. But, if he is ambitious to produce land- 
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I. 
aS we are now about to consider 
practically the decoration of 
our homes, it is desirable, at 
the very outset, that we un- 
derstand the term “ orna- 
menting " to mean beautify- 
ing, and not merely the ap- 
plication of form and color 
to walls and ceilings. This 
remark may seem somewhat 
ridiculous, but it is necessary that I should make it, for 
I see much so-called decoration that is quite devoid of 
pleasant effect. Many a wall looks better when its sur- 
face is mere plaster than when the painter has practised 





The production of repose should be our great aim, for 
all that disturbs the eye or attracts undue attention to 
itself is unworthy the name of art. Inthe case of a 
room, repose results from the harmony of all the colors 
employed in the decorations, in the furniture, in the hang- 
ings, in the carpets, in the ornaments, and in whatever 
objects are enclosed by the walls ; but we must now speak 
only of decorations. 

The production of repose being of the first importance, 
we have to confine decoration to its proper office as a 
background to the furniture and occupants of a room. 
The decorations of an apartment should at best form but 
a pleasant background for what is seen against them— 
namely, pictures, furniture and so on. Wall decorations 
must never usurp a primary place; they should be sec- 
ondary, negative, and, to an extent, neutral in character. 
No one who has not tried a change of background 


most landscapes is green, hence rooms that command a 
green view should be warm in color; reds, maroons, or 
citrons being especially suitable to such. If the colors 
of our rooms increase the beauty of the landscape, the 
latter in its turn will lend beauty to the room. 

As to the class of patterr which we ought to place 
upon a wall, or the manner in which walls should be 
decorated, little can be said, for so many suitable methods 
can be adopted that no one or two can be singled out 
as the most correct. We may say, however, that strong- 
ly figured patterns are never desirable on walls. Even 
the wails of the Alhambra Palace at Granada, which are 
covered both with sculptured ornament and with intense 
colors, do not call to themselves undue attention, for the 
ornaments are small and rich in detail, while the colors 
occur in minute masses which are much intermixed. 

Large patterns are, as a rule, more difficult to use 
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his craft upon it ; for in the one case there is no evidence 
of ignorance, in the other there is. 

In the decoration of rooms color-harmony plays an 
important part in producing desirable results. Simple 
colors, if harmoniously combined, always look well, while 
no combination of tints can be satisfying if discordant. 
The finest harmonies are those of subtle character. A 
common-place or simple harmony is not so pleasant as 
that which is more uncommon and mingled ; and the 
finest color effects are achieved when the decorated sur- 
face consists of colors so intermixed that the aspect is 
bloomy, like a bed of many-colored flowers when seen 
from a distance. This color bloom is best attained by the 
employment of the colors blue, green, red and yellow, 
together with white, gold and black, in minute quantities ; 
for the constant repetition of these colors over a surface 
in small masses gives the desired effect, viewed from a 
distance, more perfectly than any other combination. 
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from that which is wrong to that which is right can 
understand the improvement that may be effected in the 
aspect of any article in the room by an alteration of the 
character of surface on which it is viewed. If the wall 
is, light in tint, with a pattern in strong colors upon it, 
nothing can look well when seen against it. Let this be 
changed for a paper of neutral colors and with pattern 
in soft tints, and everything will look more or less well 
when seen against it; yet that only will look as well as 
it can which is in perfect harmony with the walls. 

By neutrality we do not mean muddiness of effect. 
Neutral colors may be glowing, or even radiant ; but 
judgment is necessary in order that the right degree of 
neutrality be selected, according to the circumstances. 

The wall of a room should form a suitable background 
to all that the room contains, and it should also make 
the landscape seen from the room more beautiful than if 
the room were undecorated. The prevailing tint of 





judiciously in ordinary houses than small, and all pat- 
terns with strong contrasts of light and dark are unde- 
sirable; but the smaller the pattern is, the stronger its 
contrasts may be, while large patterns must always be 
softly colored. 

Small and large are but relative terms ; a pattern which 
is small for one room is large for another; and when I 
speak of large and small patterns I mean those which 
would look large or small in any particular position. A 
wall-paper with a pattern only two or three inches in 
height and even less in width may be sufficiently large 
for a small sitting-room, while a pattern repeating but 
once in two feet might be none too large for use ina 
public hall. 

The size of pattern that may be used in any particular 
case must be left to the judgment of the person arrang- 
ing the decorations, and must depend to a great extent, 
as we have just seen, on the softness or “ strength” of 














the pattern ; but it must also depend upon other circum- 
stances, as whether pictures are to be hung upon the 
walls, whether the draperies of the room are figured, 
and the like. If the hangings are figured the pattern on 
the wall must be very soft ; but if the hangings are plain, 
or have only figured borders, then the pattern on the wall 
may be more pronounced unless pictures are to be hung 
upon it when, whatever be the nature of the hangings, 
the walls must be very unobtrusive in character. 
Speaking broadly,dark rooms should be decorated 
with light colors, while rooms with an abundance of light 
should be colored with darker tints. Almost everything 
looks better 
on a dark 
than on a 
light back- 
ground. Fur- 
niture does, 
the orna- 
ments of our 
rooms do ; so 
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well-constructed cornices lend importance to rooms, but 
in ordinary town houses I think we are as well without 
therm. 
the wall and a well-designed frieze surrounds the wall, 


If the ceiling color comes down an inch upon 


just touching this color and separating it from the 
wall tint, a most pleasant effect can be produced, and 
one which can be renewed at but small cost. 

The frieze must vary in width with the height of the 


_room, but no law can be laid down for height of dado 


and width of frieze. The rules of proportion, stated in 
a previous article, should always be observed, but, be- 


yond this, personal taste must be left to determine the 
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Yet the amateur decorator will do well to dispense with 
strong geometrical figures on the wall and use them only 
in soft colors on the dado. Besides the manner in which 
a wall is to be treated in respect to height of dado and 
other parts, the tone and hue of its colors must have 
Blue recedes from the eye, and 
thus, when applied to the walls, makes the room look 


most special attention. 


larger than it actually is, but this is more especially the 
case with cold blues (blues with a green hue), while red 
and orange are advancing colors, and would thus, if 
placed upon the walls, make a room look smaller than 


it is. Green is always a particularly soothing color. 
In a_ town 
house, if a 
room looked 
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out upon red 
brick walls, I 
would give to 
it a decidedly 





do our pict- 


green _ hue, 
or if the sun 
blazed upon 








ures, and so 








it during 











do we our- 
selves. Buta 
light wall be- 
comes of 
darker hu 
when imper- 
fectly lighted; 
while a wall 
of medium 
depth of col- 
or becomes 
lighter by 
abundant 
light. 

If the room 
is tolerably 
well lighted, 
but is yet not 
very light, a 
high, dark 
dado may be 
used, with a 
light wall 
and __ ceiling 
above, for the 
dado will 
give the re- 
quisite dark 
background 
to the furni- 
ture and oc- 
cupants. of 
the room, 
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light. In this 
case, howev- 
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day, perhaps 
a tint of the 
of 
blues ; while, 
if the 
commanded 


coolest 
room 


a lovely land- 
scape, or 
lawn and 
shrubs, I 
would make 
it red or 
orange, ac- 
cording as it 
looked 


cold 


to a 
or a 
warm quar- 
the 
the 
orange being 
the 
cooler room. 
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used 
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the absence 

of a cornice, a 

dark or effec- 

tive frieze; 

for if the dark does not recur in some part of the room 

the dado will look too separate from the upper part. 
When a high dado is used it is often desirable that it 

be plain, while the wall above is figured, for then the fur- 

niture, the pictures, and the occupants of the room are all 

seen against a plain surface, while the desire for ornament 

is satisfied by the figured wall above. If the dado is figured 

at all, its pattern should be of the softest kind, and then 

the upper part of the wall would be best plain. When 

the cornice is broad a frieze is rarely desirable, save in 

very large rooms, yet if the room is exceptionally high, a 

frieze may be advantageously employed. In some cases 





WALL DECORATIONS OF THE LOUIS QUATORZE EPOCH, 


heights of the various parts of the wall when divided into 
dado, central space and frieze. 

When a dado is figured there is no objection to its 
pattern pointing upward, neither is there any objection 
to the pattern of the wall being of a similar character, 
but the wall may appropriately be covered by any inter- 
mingled or entwined pattern that gives the necessary re- 
pose, as well as by one of abilateral character. Patterns 
on the plan of a rosette, or such geometrical figures as the 
circle, square and hexagon, also look well on a dado, but 
they are rarely satisfactory on a wall, while such elongated 
forms as the lozenge and oval may readily become so. 





have covered 


large, flat 
surfaces. No 
rigid _rules 


can be laid down such as shall govern all decorative 
work, and when a decorator begins to manifest real 
genius he becomes rather a law-maker than a servant 
of law. My remarks are intended to help those who 
have never studied art to have beautiful and interest- 
ing homes, and must not be understood as attempting 
to set forth laws which should govern all art. 

In giving any particular tone of color to a room it is 
not necessary that a simple color be used, nor is it even 
desirable that such should be employed, for this is a 
common-place way of getting an effect. Orange results 
from the admixture of red and yellow; but if an orange 
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DESIGNS FOR THE DECORATION OF A HANGING LETTER-RACK. 


(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 19.) 
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wall were required, the necessary hue might be produced 
by coloring the wall yellow and drawing a fine pattern 
in red on the yellow ground, for thé eye will mix the two 
colors together when they occur in small masses ; and if 
the wall is to have a citrine color it may be painted yel- 
low and have a pattern drawn in blue and red with the 
proportions, in the finished surface, of six of yellow, 
eight of blue, and five of red; or the same citrine color 
could be got by tracing a fine green pattern on an 
orange ground, for green consists of eight parts of 
blue and three parts of yellow, and orange of five 
parts of red and three of yellow. 

By the 
termingling of 
small parts of 


in- 


color, rich, 


glowing, yet 
neutral effects 
be 


can pro- 


duced, and 
these are often 
greatly prefer- 
able to the less 
interesting 
plain tint. If 
one room 
opens 
another, espe- 
cially if 
two 
ments are only 


upon 


the 
a part- 


separated by a 
curtain which 
may be drawn 
aside at any 
time, and thus 
permit 

room to 


each 

be 
seen from the 
other, it is ab- 
solutely neces- 


sary that the 
general tones 
of the two 
should harmo- 
nize. In this 
case one may 
have a green 
tone and the 
other a_ red 


hue, for green 
and red _har- 
monize the one 
with the oth- 
er ; or one may 
be orange and 
the other blue, 
for these col- 
ors combine to 
form a perfect 
harmony. If 
rooms 

any 


con- 


three 

may at 
time be 
nected togeth- 
er, the colors 
of each must 
harmonize 
with the other 
colors; thus, 
one might be 
olive, one cit- 
rine, and one 
russet in gen- 
eral effect, for 
these colors 
harmonize 
when seen together, while each is pleasant when seen 
alone. The russet may be formed by using red in the 
proportion of ten, blue in the proportion of eight, and 
yellow in the proportion of three, or by combining pur- 
ple in the proportion of thirteen with orange in the pro- 
portion of eight. Olive may be made by intermixing 
blue in the proportion of sixteen with red in the propor- 
tion of five, and yellow in the proportion of three, or by 
using eleven parts of green with thirteen parts of purple. 
We need not, then, in order to produce a citrine, an 
olive or a russet wall use simply these colors, for we 
can produce the same general effect of color by painting 
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small and closely arranged ornaments with positive col- 
ors, provided we employ them in certain proportions 


and of proper intensity. CHRISTOPHER DRESSER. 


A REMARKABLE CABINET. 

IT is a great pity that no authentic record has been 
kept in the Meade family of the valuable works of art 
which General Meade gathered in Europe while United 
States Minister to Spain. It is only when something from 
that now widely dispersed collection comes by chance 





(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TAPESTRY-PAINTING, SEE THE ART AMATEUR FOR FEBRUARY, 


into the market that we can form any idea of the excel- 
lent judgment that characterized his purchases. In our 
issue of January, 1884, it will be remembered that we 
published an illustration of a valuable old painting of 
“The Coronation of the Virgin,” which General Meade, 
more than half a century ago, presented to the Convent 
of the Visitation at Georgetown, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in appreciation of the services of the Sisters in 
the education of his daughter. The 
funds, and offered the picture for sale. Murillo was sup- 
posed to be the painter, but, as we showed at the time, 
it is more than probable that the master was Vandyck. 


convent needed 


DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY DECORATION, BY 





Now we hear of another valuable art object, formerly 
owned by the Meade family, being in the market, of quite 
We 


refer to the noble cabinet of carved ebony veneered on 


another kind, but hardly less valuable in its way. 
oak, illustrated on the first page of the magazine. It was 
bought for a trifle at a sale of personal effects not long 
ago in Philadelphia by a furniture dealer of that city. 
He found it shockingly dilapidated, it having for many 
years been put tothe most ignoble uses, and finally ban- 
the 
(lespite the bad treatment it had suffered, as a marvellous 


ished to lumber room as valueless. Recognized, 
work of Italian art of the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it 
sent to 


was 
the 
Pennsylvania 





Museum for 
exhibition _ in 
Memorial Hall, 
where it at- 
tracted 
attention. 


much 
Soon a claim 
for its recovery 
was put in by 
the Meade 
The 


dealer refused 


family. 


to give it up; 
for 


its possession 


a law-suit 
was begun, 
and a com- 
promise final- 
ly left it in his 

In the 
while a 


hands. 


mean 





member of the 
firm of Herter 
had 


and 


Brothers 
een it, 
recognizing 
the possibility 
of its complete 
restoration, 
bought it, and 
converted it 
the 
mirable 


into ad- 
piece 
of cabinet work 


In tak- 


ing it to pieces 


we see, 


the date 1561 
was found be- 
hind one of the 
The 
the 
not 
but 
the 


columns. 
name of 
maker is 
known, 
among 
treasures of the 
Palace of Ver- 
sailles is an 
armoire so 
similar in con- 
struction and 
decoration that 
there can be 
little doubt 
that it is by the 
same hand. 
Renaissance 
cabinets of 
this order, se- 
F. BOUCHER. lected from the 


most famous 


mead in European 
museum col- 
lections, have been illustrated in previous numbers of The 
Art Amateur; but we recall no example more graceful in 
line or with better disposed ornament than this one. The 
object is of a character well known to students of old fur- 
niture. It was doubtless designed originally to stand in 
a church beside the altar, as a receptacle for the sacred 
vessels and utensils when not in use. As usual, it is in 
two parts, the table being five feet and a half long and 
three and a half high, and the upper part being the same 
Our illustration shows the 


length and three feet high. 
shut cabinet ; when the doors are open, drawers on each 
side are disclosed, and in the centre a salon represented 
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in miniature, with colored ivory columns and gilded capi- 
tals, and tessellated marble ceiling and pavement—the 
latter in mosaic, with a clever perspective device, giv- 
ing the idea of great depth to the apartment. Among 
the subjects depicted in the carving are the stories of 
Hagar and Ishmael, Abraham and the Angels, Solo- 
mon’s Judgment, Esther before Ahasueras, Judith with 
the head of Holofernes, Susannah at the Bath, Jesus 
entering Jerusalem, the soldiers parting his raiment, 
and Faith, Hope and Charity. The original carving is 
very fine, and the missing parts have been well restored. 


THE mechanical perfection to which textile fabrics 
are now brought does much to solve the problem of se- 
curing artistic beauty at moderate expense. Jute velours 
offers as fine pile and qualities of tone as Turcoman and 
the more expensive plush, while velveteen competes suc- 
cessfully with velvet. The softness of fold and qual- 
ity of texture that modern manufacture has given to 
velveteen were recently illustrated in a seaward-looking 
morning room in anew seaside country house. The 
walls were hung with delicate green-toned cartridge pa- 
per, and the draperies were of gray Nonpareil velveteen. 
Now gray is one of those shades in which the effect of 
light among the folds is most brilliant and effective with 
proper texture, and the most dead and barren in thin, 
poor stuffs. No better test of quality could be given than 
its use here in the strong unmodified light off the sea, 
and in contrast with the grays of nature conspicuously 
near in rocks, water and sky. 





THE carved stone griffin which some months ago 
made his appearance at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Thirtieth Street, apparently keeping guard while the 
family mansion there was undergoing transformation for 
business purposes, turns out to be the business emblem 
of Fr. Beck & Co., who have taken possession of the 
premises, making them resplendent with _ stained 
glass, fine metal work, rich hangings and _lincrusta. 
With the latter material, wonders have been accom- 
plished in showing to how many decorative purposes it 
may be applied. One of the most suitable of these is a 
ceiling covering ; and in the Louis Seize apartment in 
the rear of the store, the white and gold treatment of the 
delicate low relief natural to the material seems particu- 
larly appropriate. The middle space is curtained off 
and fitted up as a Moorish room, with a fine old Persian 
lantern in perforated metal hanging in the centre. 
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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 
VIII. 

HAVING learned to frame the work so that it shall be 
stretched quite evenly in both directions, and not be 
pulled out of shape, it is well-'to begin at once practising 
the hand stitches already learned. Chain-stitch, as has 
been pointed out, is the only one that cannot be worked 
ina frame (except in the form of tambour work, done 
with a hook in place of aneedle). Almost all the other 
stitches can be done better in the frame, that it is to say 
so as to produce a better effect ; but some, such as cross- 
stitch, are more quickly executed in the hand, and, unless 
for some special reason they would not be selected for 
frame stitches. 

It must be remembered that one hand remains under 
the frame ready to draw out the needle as it comes 
through, and the other at the top. A wise embroiderer 
will try to learn to use both hands with equal facility at 
the top, both because it will prevent her being fatigued by 
sitting long in one constrained position, and also because 
sometimes the left hand is more convenient for some 
parts of the work. 

In describing the framing of backed material it has 
been said that the backing should be framed separately, 
and the material to be embroidered sewn carefully on to 
it; this plan may be reversed if the worker is sufficient- 
ly experienced to sew the material evenly on to the back- 
ing before framing it. This is one of the details which 
must be left to the workers. When it is necessary to paste 
the material on to the backing, however, it is imperative 
that the latter should be framed and carefully strained 
first. The materials which require to be backed by past- 
ing are chiefly velvets or satins. 

It is done thus: A piece of thin cotton or linen fabric 








is first framed ; the exact measure of the piece of velvet 
is marked out on the backing, and this portion is cov- 
ered smoothly and completely with paste. The wrong 
side of the velvet is then pressed firmly down on the 
pasted surface with the hands, and left to dry. It is of 
course necessary to secure one edge of the velvet to the 
line first, and work from that over the whole surface. 
It may be done by pins, if necessary. All lumps in the 
paste must be avoided, and, in pressing the material down, 
care must be taken to allow no air bubbles. When dry 





FIG, 24. JAPANESE FEATHER STITCH. 


it must appear absolutely as one material. This method 
of framing is often necessary in repairing old pieces of 
embroidery, the ground of which is too tender from age 
to bear stitches. 

The great difficulty in working embroidery in a frame 
lies in acquiring the power to bring up the needle from 
below exactly in the place where it is wanted. An un- 
skilful embroiderer will make the needle point appear 
from below many times before she hits the right spot, 
and although this does not signify in many materials, there 





FIG, 25. ENGLISH FEATHER STITCH. 


are some, such as leather, or white velvet, or plush, which 
show every prick of the needle, and fumbling about in 
this way spoils the work entirely. Only practice, con- 
tinued until the needle appears to come up by an in- 
stinct of its own, can master this difficulty, but until it is 
mastered, the embroidery will be only bungling. 

The needles used for frame embroidery are generally 
considerably finer than those used for work in the hand, 
and the length of the needleful may be greater since the 
upper hand can generally keep it from twisting. The 
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work must be begun by working the needle several 
times backward and forward soas to secure the end 
firmly without making a knot ; when it is finshed and a 
new one necessary, it must be worked in after the same 
fashion, and finally cut off on the top of the embroidery. 
It is unnecessary to say that these fastening stitches 
must be taken within the outlines of the design so as to 
be afterward covered. When the work is in eutline, they 
must be taken along the outline. 

As stem or outline-stitch was the first to be consider- 
ed in hand-work, it should be the first to be practised in 
the frame. But it may be much more varied ; the stitch- 
es may be taken as already described, as a long stitch on 
the surface and a short one at the back, or the needle 
may be brought up half way between the beginning and 
end of the preceding stitch, or even farther back than 
this. The effect is, of course, to produce a thicker outline. 
It is known as Japanese stitch because it is the one the 
Japanese use for their outlines. 

Split-stitch is especially adapted for frame work. The 
needle in this case is brought up in the centre of the 
thread of the preceding stitch, which it splits. 
duces a very fine outline-stitch and was largely used in 
the ancient embroideries. 

If we may believe Anastasius who wrote the “ Liber 
Pontificalis,” what he calls “ painting in embroidery” 
came into use in the time of Constantine. He speaks 
among other things of a chasuble of Pope Honorius I. 
(A.D. 625) on which was depicted the Deliverance of St. 
Peter and the Assumption of the Virgin. The Dalmatic 
worn by Charlemagne at his coronation in the eighth 
century, which is also of Byzantine workmanship, and is 
still to be seen in the Treasury of the Vatican, is worked 
in the style which the English workers adopted—only 
that they added the modelling of the embroidery by 
heated balls—and in this we see split-stitch used for 
the outlines, and what may be called either stem or 
feather-stitch for the remainder of the flesh. 

This is the world-famed Opus Anglicanum for which 
English workers became so famed in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. As art, the modelling was de- 
cidedly bad, but the manipulation of stitches in the 
specimens which have come down to us is wonderful. 
It was distinguished from the mode of working flesh which 
obtained in Germany and Flanders, this being the form 
of cushion-stitch already described and illustrated. Re- 
ferring to the instructions previously given for the hand- 
worked stitches it will be seen that they vary when used 
in the frame only in the greater freedom which can be 
obtained in the latter treatment, when once the trick is 
learned of bringing up the needle. 

In reviving the old embroidery stitches, the Royal 
School of Art Needlework thought it well, as far as possi- 
ble, to retain the old names by which they were known 
and can be identified in old inventories. 

M. Dupont Auberville tells us that the name of 
feather-stitch arose from the workers, “ whose art con- 
sisted in representing on the linen cloth, with the needle, 
all sorts of figures, but particularly birds, with all the 
varieties of color in their plumage.”” And he calls these 
Phrygian workers who introduced this kind of embroid- 
ery in Rome, “plumarii,” or rather tells us that that 
was the name they were known by. Feather-stitch is 
therefore the name for the style of working which de- 
pends on surface stitches of uneven length, fitting 
closely one into another, overlapping in such a way as 
to leave no ridges, and allowing colors to be blended in 
the same manner as overlapping tints in painting. 

Numerous names are used by embroiderers for the vari- 
ous sorts of feather-stitch, as “long and short,” “ em- 
broidery,” or “shading.” Practically, they are all the 
same ; the stitches vary in length, in character, in propor- 
tion of back to front, in different parts of the work ; but, 
when the whole is finished it is called “ feather-stitch,” 
to preserve the old nomenclature. 

In working the petal of a flower in frame feather- 
stitch, the outline is worked first in long and short 
stitches, partly in the hand, keeping the stitches in a di- 
rection radiating from the stem or narrow end of the 
petal, with a perfectly even edge to the outside and a 
broken one inside. This is why long and short stitches 
are needed so as to leave spaces for the next color to be 
worked in. The filling stitches must be taken still 
in the same direction, but the needle may be worked 
backward and forward at will, wherever the exigencies 
of the shading require it. It may be brought up a little be- 
yond or a little on the near side of the point where it went 
in. What is aimed at is perfectly smooth and harmoni- 
ous treatment. L. HIGGIN. 
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BUNCE’S “TIMIAS TERR YSTONE.” 


IN many respects Oliver B. Bunce is an ideal writer. 
Although ail his life a man of letters, he writes only when he has 
something to say ; what he says is always worth reading, and is 
expressed in terse and elegant English. ‘* My House” will be re- 
membered as fulfilling all these conditions, and giving, with the 
confidence of one with knowledge and correct taste, sensible sug- 
gestions in the matter of building, furnishing and decorating a 
modest home. In ‘‘ The Adventures of Timias Terrystone,” a 
pure, simple little love story is the vehicle chosen by Mr. Bunce 
to convey some notions he has in regard to painting, and, without 
being at all didactic, he manages, through the personages in the 
book, to impart to the reader such sound views in the matter of 
art criticism that we can but wish that one who talks so well on 
the subject would talk a little more. Having honestly read the vol- 
ume through—which, it may be remarked confidentially, reviewers 
do not always do with a work of fiction—we could, were we 
inclined, tell the plot of the story, which, by the way, although not 
very deep, is interesting enough to hold the attention. But we 
forbear. We prefer to cull a few characteristic bits of art criti- 
cism with which the pages abound. These fall from the lips not 
only of the hero, who is a painter, and from his philosophical 
friend and mentor, Philip Giles, who is another, but from the gen- 
tle heroine, Alice Grace who, in her artless way, offers the most 
fruitful suggestions on the subject to be found in the book. 

‘* How much pleasure does it give, Timias,” she asks, ‘‘ suppos- 
ing that it is right to make so much effort for pleasure ? You can- 
not paint the fragrance of the flowers, nor the wind swaying 
through the grass. You can only paint the objects that are dead 
—for I think that flowers without odor, or a group of trees with- 
out the wind in their branches, or a meadow without air are only 
dead.” Nothing puzzles the little Quakeress so much as the pur- 
pose of art, for it seems to her unworthy of a man’s intelligence 
that his pursuit should have no other design than that of giving 
pleasure. Timias tells her that art is refining. ‘‘ Does art make 
people more gentle,” she asks; ‘‘does it make them purer and 
nobler, and fill them with a love higher and sweeter? Are art- 
ists, Timias, all good men?’ ‘‘ There are only two things in a 
picture, Tim,” remarks Giles on another occasion, ‘‘ that are worth 
our while—they are light and color. There are painters that go 
long distances searching for subjects to paint, and if they travelled 
to the crack of doom they would not find them, for he who can- 
not find a picture anywhere will be certain to find it nowhere.”’ 

Again, ‘‘ mountains are certainly better than plains,” Timias 
says. ‘* Would you not rather paint the Alps than acommonplace 
scene like this?” and his hand sweeps the plain before them. 
‘‘ Distinctly, I would not,” is the reply. ‘*Observe—there are 
hours in which to paint, but there is little difference in places. 
At times you will find the light in these meadows exquisite, full 
of subtle beauty and even splendor, such as the skill of the best of 
us could not master ; and so there is at times a light behind the 
hills that is full of radiance and glory—but always the light, the 
shadows, the tints that gather on the hills and hide in the copses— 
it is these that make the pictures the eye delights in.” 

Our author can paint a picture—at least in words—as well as 
criticise one. What can be better than the following description 
of a landscape the friends pause to admire ‘‘some twenty miles 
west of Schenectady,” following a road running near the Mo- 
hawk: ‘‘ The country was undulating, with orchards lying here 
and there, and clusters of trees on the hill-tops; with fields of 
waving grain revealing touches of yellow under the ripening sun, 
and meadows dotted with browsing cattle; with peaceful farm- 
houses peering through openings of trees, and stretches of a nar- 
row, picturesque river glittering like mammoth mirrors, The 
sun was low in the sky, and long shadows from the trees stretched 
across the meadows, and behind the hills to the west a radiant 
light shed a benediction upon it all.” 

When it is said that the book is published by D. Appleton & 
Co., it will be understood that it is well bound and well printed. 
In color and design the cover is particularly good. 








THE NEW VOLUME OF ‘“‘ THE CENTURY.” 


HAMERTON, the English art critic, says that ‘the 
Americans now far surpass all other nations in wood-engraving, 
and their delicacy of execution and manual skill is a continual 
marvel,” and adds that “not only do they understand engraving 
thoroughly, but they are the best printers in the world.” Had 
the latest volume of The Century Magazine, which we have just re- 
ceived (Nov. ’84 to April ’85), been before him, it might well 
have moved him to express some such eulogistic opinion ; for, 
taken as whole, it is more than usually creditable alike to con- 
tributors, editors and publishers. In a note, the latter inform us 
that ‘‘ during the past six months the magazine has nearly doubled 
its circulation—twenty-four editions and more than a million and 
a quarter copies of these six numbers having been printed.” We 
congratulate them cordially on such a substantial recognition by 
the public of their enterprise. If the hint would be in order, we 
would suggest that, with such a magnificent circulation, the pub- 
lishers could afford to use uniformly the same quality of paper 
throughout each number, excepting perhaps for the advertise- 
ments. Illustrations occur not infrequently in the ‘‘ forms” in 
which the inferior quality of paper is used, and, artistically speak- 
ing, they suffer more or less inconsequence. The numbers of 
The Century are so generally noticed in our columns, as they ap- 
pear from month to month, that detailed mention now is unnec- 
essary, We mayremind the reader, however, that from the lit- 
erary point of view this volume is notable for having the opening 
chapters of ‘‘ The Bostonians,” by Henry James ; of those of the 
more admirable ‘‘ Rise of Silas Lapham,” by W. D. Howells, 
and the invaluable historical papers on the Civil War by such 
famous participants in the struggle as Generals Grant and Beaure- 
gard and Admiral Porter. 





LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. 


IN one of the most interesting capitals in Europe, a 
city crowded with literary associations, the stranger helplessly 
wanders through a maze of streets which are exasperatingly dumb 
to his inquiries as to who has lived in them. In his ‘ Literary 
Landmarks of London” Lawrence Hutton makes them speak to us. 
Only a few of the many famous old buildings are marked with the 
tablets of the Society of Arts, and no definite clew to their position 
is given even in the best guide-books. The author remarks that it 
is easier to-day to discover the house of a man who died two hun- 
dred years ago, before streets were numbered at all, than to iden- 
tify the houses of men who died within a few years, and since the 
mania for changing the names and numbers of streets began. He 
cites, as an instance, the case of Dryden who was living in 1686, 
in a house ‘‘ on the North side of Long Acre, over against Rose 
street,” and easily traced now by the Dryden Press which stands 
upon its site; while the house in which Carlyle lived for 
nearly half a century, and in which he died in 1881, when it was 
No. 5 Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea, was in 1885 No, 24 Great 
Cheyne Row, with nothing to distinguish it from the new No. 5 
on the opposite side of the way. The indices of the book are very 
full, and, from the tests to which we have submitted them, we should 
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say also very accurate. They are local as well as personal, and 
show one what places of interest are within reach, no matter where 
he may be. If, for instance, remembering that poor Keats lived at 
Hampstead, and chancing to be in the neighborhood of that 
charming suburb, we turn to the pages referred to under the 
word ‘* Hampstead,” we find where he lodged and where he 
walked, and we may, if we please, rest upon the very bench where 
William Howitt last saw ‘‘ the poet of ‘ The Pot of Basil’ sitting, 
and sobbing his dying breath into a handkerchief, glancing part- 
ing lookstoward the quiet landscape he had delighted in so much, 
and musing, asin his ‘ Ode tothe Nightingale.’” From there we 
can walk across the Heath to ‘‘the Upper Flask,” the summer re- 
sort of the famous Kit-Kat Club, now no longer an inn, however, 
but a private house. While methodical in arrangement, Mr. Hut- 
ton’s book is the most readable work of reference we know. 
Every American visitor to London should have a copy of it in his 
satchel, and every Cockney should bless the genial author for do- 
ing so well what it was the duty of some one of his own kin to have 
done years ago. We confess to one disappointment, but we must 
say that is due to nofault of the author. Despite the restriction 
indicated in the title of the book, we turned to the index, hoping 
to find at least incidental reference to men like Blake, Hogarth, 
and Turner. But the scope of the present volume does not allow 
mention of either painters or actors. Mr. Hutton leads us to 
hope, however, that succeeding volumes may include both. The 
publishers, James R. Osgood & Co., will do a service to the pub- 
lic by adopting the suggestion. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

ARTISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY has been 
such a useful book of reference that we hailed with satisfaction 
James R. Osgood & Co’s. announcement ofa revised edition of it. 
An examination of the work in its new form is very disappointing. 
The two original volumes are bound in one which, by the use of 
thinner paper than before, is not unwieldy, and, where any addition 
could be made in the text by the alteration of a single line in the 
electrotyped plates it has been done. Beyond this, there is no alter- 
ation from nor any revision of the original edition of 1879. An ap- 
pendix is the least that might have been expected in a book of refer- 
ence so out of date as to mention Bartholdi and say nothing about 
his statue of ‘* Liberty ;” to omit altogether the names of Vorest- 
chagin and Antokolski, and such Americans as Alexander Harri- 
son, Francis J. Boggs, Jules Stewart, Henry Mosler, and Leon 
and Percy Moran. It will not be long, we hope, before we have 
a real revision of the work, and the editors will show then, we 
trust, a fitter sense of proportion than has led them to give Wal- 
ter Satterlee half a page and Sargent seven lines; Mr. and Mrs. 
Loop a page and a half between them and Dannat nine lines. 


THE LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF GUSTAVE DORE, 
by Blanche Roosevelt (Mme. Marchatti), announced some months 
ago in these columns, is soon to be issued, by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. Among the several hundred illustrations to the book, there 
are to be many not hitherto published. 


Book NEwS is an interesting and unusually well- 
printed monthly publication, whose aim is sufficiently told in the 
title. Hitherto unknown to us, we chanced upon a copy recently, 
and looked at first in vain for the name of the publisher. Found 
at last in small type, and modestly placed among other advertise- 
ments in the number, it proved to be John Wanamaker, the en- 
terprising Philadelphian, who, it appears, brings it out in connec- 
tion with the book department of his business. At the absurdly 
low price of twenty-five cents a year, post-paid, Book News ought 
to have a great circulation. Much of the reading matter consists 
of reviews of books judiciously selected from the best sources. 


IT is seldom one can award such unqualified praise to 
an American novel of the day as belongs to ‘** Trajan,” by Henry 
F. Keenan, who, it may be remembered, contributed anonymously 
the opening chapters of the book to ‘‘ The Manhattan” magazine, 
not long since deceased. The story is laid in Paris, at the time of 
the downfall of the third Napoleon. The chief characters are 
Americans, the hero being Trajan Gray, an artist living in the 
Latin Quarter. Abundant action, crisp and often brilliant dia- 
logue, and admirable touches of local color are all found in this 
interesting volume, which, we venture to say, has not been ap- 
proached in excellence by any historical novel that has appeared 
in the language since ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities” added to the rep- 
utation of Charles Dickens. That dramatic story of the ‘ Reign 
of Terror’ and this one of the Commune, by the way, are not to 
be read together without profit to the student of French history. 
(Cassell & Co., Limited.) 


A SELECTION from the poems of James Russell Lowell, 
with notes, has been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
the cheap but attractive Riverside Literature Series. 


TALES FROM MANY SOURCES is another of the cheap 
series of reprinted short stories which are in vogue just now. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. are the publishers. The two volumes already 
issued show discrimination in the selections. 


HOW ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ARE MADE. 

THERE is no surer sign of the constantly growing 
number of painters, professional and amateur, in this country, 
than the rapidly increasing demand for artists’ materials of native 
manufacture. A few years ago the idea would have been scouted 
that American colors and brushes could equal the imported Eng- 
lish, French and German goods; but every one who has looked 
into the matter knows now that such supplies are just as well made 
in this country as abroad. When it is necessary to employ a for- 
eign workman for certain specialties it is done, and when certain 
raw materials not produced here are needed, he is furnished with 
them. The American manufacturer only needs the increased con- 
fidence of the consumer to be indifferent to foreign competition at 
home ; for the larger wages he has to pay and the higher prices 
for material are more than balanced by the heavy import duties 
on the foreign goods. This conclusion has been reached after a 
recent visit to the works of Messrs. F. W. Devoe & Co. and in- 
spection of their manufacture of tube colors, brushes and Acad- 
emy board ; and the preparation of artists’ canvas—for the fabric 
itself is imported. 

Especially interesting is the method of making and charging 
the collapsible tube. A circular piece of block tin, less than an 
inch in diameter, is dropped into a knowing little machine, where, 
struck by a steel plunger, it descends, and reappears immediately 
an open tube, with a neck ready for a ‘‘thread” to be turned on 
it; which operation having been performed by another machine, 
it receives the cap. Color is then, by a neat cylindrical contriv- 
ance, forced into the tube, and a boy, standing by with pincers in 
hand, closes the other end. The collapsible tube, which the 
painter nowadays would find it hard to do without, was invented 
by an American named Rand, nearly thirty years ago. He could 
do nothing with it in this country, because no one then thought it 
would pay to make moist colors for artists. So he took it to 
Paris, where he sold the patent, and some one no doubt has made 
large fortune by it. 

The finest brushes are made from the fur of the Russian sable, 
squirrel, martin, fitch and chinchilla. The tail of our Western 
skunk makes an excellent pencil. ‘‘ Camel's-hair” gives the name 
to the best kind of brushes, but the hair of that animal is not used 
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at all now, if, indeed, itever was. There is nothing better than fine 
sable. Badger is employed for a somewhat coarser grade, and 
bear’s hair for varnish brushes. What are called ‘‘ French hog 
bristles” are generally American, sent in a raw state to Paris, and 
returned nicely cleaned, sorted and put up in neatly branded 
packages. For common paint and varnish brushes it is not found 
necessary to send the native bristles abroad to be cleaned and 
sorted ; those operations are performed on the premises, The 
bristles having been well washed and dried, a bunch is rubbed 
over a fine wire screen ingeniously contrived, so that the hairs with 
roots uppermost remain there and those with the points upper- 
most fall through, afterward to be taken up and sorted over in 
the same way. The making of the artist's brush is very simple. 
Boys armed with scissors cut off from the fur litle bunches of hair, 
selecting only such as is elastic. It is then washed, dried and as- 
sorted as to lengths and colors. A workman seated ata table puts 
a portion of hair into a little brass cup, something like a thimble, 
with lead at the bottom to make it heavy, strikes it on the table to 
make the ends come together, and inserts it in the quill ; or he puts 
it into a tin ferule, into which a little glue has been dropped, and 
the handle is put on; or the hair is secured in the ferule by being 
bitten with pincers and nailed ; or it issecured by both nails and 
glue. 

In the preparation of Academy board a heavy coating of paint 
is first put on the coarse pasteboard. This is rubbed down with 
pumice stone, removing all imperfections. There are several more 
coatings, and, on drying, each is subjected to further rubbing, the 
finishing one being applied by a contrivance on the principle of a 
printer’s roller. As has been said, the rough canvas is imported. 
Before the surface is prepared for the painting, all knots or loose 
threads are carefully removed with pincers. For stretching the 
canvas on the frame, the use of the very ingenious key invented by 
the artist, A. D. Shattuck, is generally adopted, obviating the old- 
time necessities of dovetailing and insertion of wooden wedges. 


TREATMENT OF THE DESIGNS. 


PLATE 442 is a design for a mirror frame—* Tulips.” 
In painting this either wood, brass, leather or plush may be used 
for the frame. The oblong space a little to the right is occupied 
by the mirror itself. Part of the design is carried across the glass, 
which should, therefore, be set in without a bevel. The flowers 
are deep red and yellow mixed, and some are plain yellow, while 
those lower down are yellow marked with white. The leaves are 
a light silvery green, very gray in quality, To paint the deep red 
tulips use madder lake, ivory black, a little cobalt with what white 
is needed, in the general tone of shadow, adding a little 
orange cadmium to the madder lake and black in the richer red 
touches, such as reflected lights. For the lights use vermilion, 
madder lake, white, yellow ochre and ivory black, adding a little 
raw umber and cobalt in the half tints. The yellow flowers are 
painted with light cadmium, yellow ochre, white and a litttle ivory 
black for the general tones. In the shadows use medium cad- 
mium, a little light red, raw umber, ivory black, and white. In 
the deeper yellow flowers use deep cadmium in place of light cad- 
mium, but combined in the same way. The green leaves are 
painted with permanent blue, white, cadmium, light red and ivory 
black for the general tones ; in the shadows use permanent blue, 
cadmium, burnt Sienna, radder lake and ivory black. The 
brighter and warmer touches of light green are made by substi- 
tuting Antwerp blue for permanent blue. The yellow stamens in 
the centre of the flowers are painted with yellow ochre, cadmium, 
white, burnt Sienna and ivory black. 


Plate 443.—Dessert plate design—* Myrtle.” Mix a 
very little deep golden violet with deep blue for the flowers, blend- 
ing the color delicately on the petals toward the centre. Shade 
with the same. For the opening in the centre of the flowers use 
brown green. Use grass green and a little deep blue mixed for 
the calyxes, and on the outside of the tube of the flower use but 
a shadow tint of the mixture of blue and deep golden violet. Use 
grass green and a little deep blue added for the leaves and buds, 
shading with brown green. Outline with deep purple and brown 
No, 17 mixed. 


Plate 444.—Designs for four doilies from the Royal 
School of Art Needlework, at South Kensington. 
Plate 445.—Panel design for wood-carving—* Swamp 


Rose.” 


Plate 446.—Design— “ Nasturtiums’”—by Kappa for 
seventeen tiles for a fireplace facing. Paint the flowers in 
various shades of yellow, red and brown—light yellow and or- 
ange yellow, with light or dark red centre marks on petals ; or- 
ange yellow, striped, spotted and marked with orange red ; cap- 
uchin red, red brown, violet of iron; yellow brown and sepia 
shaded with dark brown. Shade the yellow with brown green, 
the reds with darker shades of red, or red and black mixed. Do 
not put red or brown over yellow, as it may fade out in firing. 
The back of the petals should be paler and lighter than the face 
of the flowers. For the leaves, use medium green (brown green, 
chrome green and emerald green). Some of the leaves may be 
darker than others, and where one leaf laps over another a shad- 
ow may be painted on the under one. When dry, take out the 
veins of the leaves, and paint them light green. For the stems, 
veins of the leaves and calyx of the buds, add a little brown green 
to apple green. For the calyx of the flowers add yellow to this, 
making a light, greenish yellow. The footstalks of the petals are 
yellow below the sharp points, even in the dark flowers. Make 
the vases blue gray, with the pattern in a darker shade of the same 
color (mix dark blue and black) or the body of the vase may be 
left white with the pattern in dark blue. Background mottled, 
shading from light brown, brown green, dark green, with spar- 
ing touches of red—or well-matched light yellow brown tiles may 
be used. Outline with black or brown green. 


The charming little designs on page 17 will be found 
suitable for many pretty decorative articles, but more especially 
for ahanging letter rack, being intended to go together, and being 
exactly the right size and proportion for that purpose. The 
painting may be done upon canvas, Russia leather, kid or any 
dark-colored linen or duck, and either oil or water-colors are to 
be used. When finished, the pieces are neatly bound with gold 
braid and mounted upon a foundation the same width, but four 
inches longer. In mounting, a V-shaped piece of leather or cloth 
is set in at the ends to allow the flaps to open and shut easily. A 
distance of two inches is left between the pieces at the top. In 
painting these designs, keep the whole scheme of color light and 
delicate, In the upper one make the background a gray stone 
wall, with light green shutters at the window, and rather light red 
silk curtains showing through. The flower box is green and the 
flowers red and pink. Vary the children’s dresses harmoniously, 
making them respectively light blue, pink, white, and the last one 
with a light yellow slip over red and white striped skirt. Vary 
the hair and complexions also. 

In the second design paint a light blue sky overhead and a 
wheatfield in the background. These four quaint little figures are 
all dressed alike, with pink and white striped slips over little fig- 
ured pink and white skirts and light blue sashes. The color of the 
hair may be made a little different in each, but should be light in 
all, Make the flowers in the foreground white, yellow and pink, 
and the foliage very light green, and let all the tones be largely 
qualified by grays, 
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Correspondence. 


THE ART AMATEUR BUREAU OF PRACTICAL 
DECORA TION. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been perfected for furnishing 
readers of The Art Amateur with the best practical assistance in 
house decoration upon the following terms, the fee in every case 
to be prepaid : 

Furnishing sample colors for exterior painting of a house, $5. 

Furnishing sample colors for: tinting walls and ceiling and for 
painting wood-work, with directions regarding carpets and win- 
dow draperies, $5 per room. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting cornice and ceiling, and 
patterns of paper hangings for frieze and wall, with samples of 
proper materials for window draperies and portiéres, and sample 
of carpet, where rugs are not used, with full directions as to ar- 
rangement, $10 per room. 

For bachelors’ apartments, or a small ‘ Flat’’ of, say, seven 
rooms, sample colors will be furnished for walls, ceilings and 
wood-work, and general directions given as to floor coverings and 
window draperies, for $25. 

For the furnishing and decoration of large or expensive 
“flats” where considerable outlay is contemplated; special 
charges will be made, based upon the requirements of the work. 

For the highly ornate or elaborate decoration and furnishing 
of single rooms, such as drawing or dining-rooms in city resi- 
dences, or where a special or distinctive treatment is desired, de- 
signs, specifications and estimates will be furnished, with com- 
petent superintendence if required, the charges in each case to 
be proportionate to the service rendered. 

In cases where samples of draperies or carpets are sent to per- 
sons at a distance, in connection with the color treatment of a 
room, it is understood that the samples will be matched as closely 
as possible. In some cases, perhaps, the same mate-ial may be 
found, but this must necessarily be infrequent. The same rule 
applies to samples of paper hangings. 

We are ready at all times to supply the materials indicated by 
samples sent, such as wall papers, window draperies, portiéres or 
carpets, and merely a nominal charge, to cover incidental ex- 
penses, will be made for purchasing the same. 

Orders to purchase must be accompanied with a statement of 
the quantity of material required, and in the case of wall papers, 
window or door draperies, actual drawings with accurate meas- 
urements of the walls and openings should be sent. 

Should it be desired, we can supply furniture, Oriental rugs 
and carpets, ornaments and bric-A-brac—indeed, everything re- 
quired to carry out a scheme of artistic decoration, whether for 
a single room or an entire house. 

In such cases we will, as far as possible, send patterns and 
samples with price attached, and when the quantity of a material 
required is determined upon, a post-office order or draft to pay 
for the same must invariably be sent with the order to buy. This 
purchasing department is conducted for the convenience of our 
readers, and it must distinctly be understood that we can incur no 
pecuniary risk in the matter. 


PERSONAL ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


WE must respectfully decline to give information by 
mail. To this rule we can make no exception, unless the corre- 
spondent desires us to hand the letter to an expert who will supply 
drawings and samples of colors in consideration of receiving a 
professional fee. Whatever information of general interest we 
can impart through these columns we cheerfully give without 
charge. But it is too much for correspondents to expect us to 
write to them personally and give expert opinions for their indi- 
vidual benefit, which we must not publish. The conditions on 
which we will furnish private information in regard to house 
decoration and furnishing by mail are published at the head of 
this department. 


FIRST STEPS IN PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

C., Lexington, Conn.—To paint a portrait in oil, begin 
by sketching in the outline and general composition with charcoal. 
Then take burnt sienna and ivory black diluted with turpentine, 
and make a reddish brown tone, with which lay in the outline 
and general masses of shadow of the head and figure, leaving the 
canvas bare for the lights. While this is drying—and it will soon 
do so—lay in the background. Let this harmonize with the flesh 
and hair, being either lighter or darker in value. For a man’s 
portrait, a dark background is generally used. A good tone of 
dark greenish gray. relieves ordinary flesh that is not too pale. 
Make this ground with yellow ochre, white, burnt Sienna, Antwerp 
blue, raw umber, and ivory black. A little madder lake is added 
in parts to give color and softness. The background having been 
thus laid in, begin to paint the hair, and put in the masses of 
light and shade, very simply at first, leaving the details and finish 
to a later painting. The coat is next laid in, the aim being to get 
the general effect of all the surroundings arranged before paint- 
ing the flesh, as allthese things influence the color. Paint from 
life, when possible, in preference to using a photograph, and see 
that the same tone of background is placed behind the head of the 
sitter, a piece of drapery, wall or whatever may be selected, and 
try to copy the effect exactly, painting the relations just as you see 
them before you. Before laying in the head, see that the under- 
tone of burnt Sienna and black is dry. Begin with the light mass 
and lay in one flat tone which is not as light as the highest light 
on the face, but select a medium tone. Make this with white, 
yellow ochre, vermilion, madder lake, light red, and a little cobalt, 
adding enough raw umber, and ivory black to give quality to the 
color, Next, put in the shadows, laying them in also in one flat 
tone, without any reflected lights or details as yet. Select a 
medium tint which is not as dark as the darkest touches of shadow, 
For this tone use raw umber, yellow ochre, white, ivory black, 
light red, cobalt, and madder lake. Paint heavily, using plenty 
of color. When the shadows and lights are thus laid in look at 
the head from a distance and see whether the proper tones are 
correct. If they are, proceed to carry on the portrait by adding 
the half tints, which are gray in quality. Use white, yellow ochre, 
cobalt, ivory black, and light red for the general half tints, and 
when they are painted, take a clean flat bristle brush and unite 
the edges of these tones, by dragging the half tint into the shadow, 
and the light over into the half tint. This gives roundness and 
softness, and the head begins to model. We now add more color 
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in the cheek and chin, using madder lake, vermilion, yellow ochre, 
white, with a little raw umber and ivory black. Deepen the ac- 
cents of shadow wherever necessary, adding burnt Sienna. Put 
in the reflected lights and add the high lights. Work up the 
features with care, using small flat pointed sables for fine touches 
and careful drawing, while for the general painting and laying in, 
large flat bristle brushes have been employed. 

To paint the mouth, use light red, madder lake, vermilion, 
white, and a little cobalt with raw umber and ivory black. Make 
the lower lip a warmer and brighter red than the upper, using 
yellow ochre, vermilion, madder lake, white, and a little ivory 
black in the highest light. The soft, dark, purplish tones under the 
eyes are painted with cobalt, white, light red and ivory black. Let 
these tones melt into the surrounding flesh at the edges, using a 
soft clean brush to unite them. In the greenish gray half tints 
which sometimes occur around the mouth, chin and other parts of 
the face, use yellow ochre, white, cobalt, a very little madder lake, 
and ivory black. In young, fair faces, these tints are bluer and 
softer. Lay in the white of the eye with atone of warm gray, 
made with yellow ochre, white, ivory black, cobalt and light red. 
Then inte this touch the high light with a small pointed brush, 
using white, a little yellow ochre, and a mere touch of ivory black. 
In painting the pupil of the eye, use burnt sienna and ivory black, 
Soften the lid against the eyeball with a dark gray tone, suggest- 
ing the shadows of the eyelashes. Do not let the irisshow a hard, 
round outline, but soften it at the top and let it lose itself a little 
in thelashes. Letagray half tint interpose between the eyebrows 
and the flesh. The same kind of gray half tint should be used to 
soften the hair where it meets the face. Do not blend beyond 
the process already described, if uniting the edges only, of the 
tones where they meet. When the painting is taken up each day, 
be sure it is quite dry. Before beginning to paint, oil out the 
canvas each time, using clean poppy oil and a flat bristle brush, 
and with a clean rag wipe off all superfluous oil. If the coler does 
not dry quickly enough, add one drop of Siccatif de Courtray to 
five drops of oil, and use this as a medium with your colors while 
painting. When the picture is finished and dry, varnish with 
Soehnée’s French retouching varnish. 





TO PAINT PURPLE WISTERIA IN OILS. 


CARLOTTE, St. Paul.—The directions for painting 
purple wisteria in mineral colors, given in the February number 
of The Art Amateur cannot be used for painting in oil. Use for 
the general tone, permanent blue, white, madder lake, a little raw 
umber, yellow ochre and ivory black ; in the shadows, permanent 
blue, yellow ochre, light red, raw umber, madder lake and ivory 
black. In the very deep side accents of dark use burnt Sienna in- 
stead of light red, and omit the raw umber and yellow ochre. 
The high lights are painted with cobalt or permanent blue, white, 
madder lake, yellow ochre, and a very little ivory black. For the 
green leaves use Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, vermilion and 
ivory black. In the shadows use cadmium, raw umber, Antwerp 
blue, white, burnt sienna, and ivory black, For the reddish 
touches seen in young leaves, use madder lake in place of burnt 
Sienna, and for the stems the same colors given for the leaves, vary- 
ing the proportion when necessary. 





PAINTING APPLE-BLOSSOMS IN OILS. 


CARLOTTE, St. Paul_—(1) From your description we 
suppose your design to be merely branches of apple-blossoms, 
without any foreground or other accessories. In this case make 
the background, showing to one side, and behind the branches, to 
represent sky-blue overhead, with light floating clouds lower down, 
showing the blue sky through in parts. The colors to use for the 
blue sky are cobalt, white, with a little light cadmium, and vermil- 
ion; also a very little ivory black. 

(2) To paint the apple-blossoms, lay them in at first with a 
general tone of warm gray, dividing the clusters into simple masses 
of light and shade ; proceed to add the high lights and touches of 
red and pink to the light mass; and into the mass of shadow, 
which should not be laid in too dark, paint the deep accents and 
touches of color, putting in whatever details are necessary to give 
finish. Keep the effect as simple as possible, not attempting to 
paint each separate blossom and bud, unless the design is the full 
size of nature. In that case paint in detail a few of the blossoms 
that are the most prominently seen, and let the rest be suggested 
more or less carefully, according to their position, those in the 
distance being little more than mere masses of light and shade. 
Paint the general tone of warm gray, with yellow ochre, white, a 
little vermilion, adding a little ivory black and raw umber. For 
the shadows use yellow ochre, ivory black, light red, cobalt, white 
and madder lake. In the deeper accents substitute burnt Sienna 
for light red, and omit the white. Paint the high lights with 
white, yellow ochre, a little madder lake and a very little ivory 
black. In the buds use vermilion and madder lake together, with 
white, yellow ochre, raw umber and ivory black, shading with the 
colors already given. 

(3) For the leaves use with Antwerp blue white, cadmium, ivory 
black and light red, adding burnt Sienna and raw umber in the 
shadows, omitting light red. In the lighter warmer greens use 
vermilion instead of light red, and for cooler greens use madder 
lake in place of light red and permanent blue or cobalt instead of 
Antwerp blue. For the branches use bone brown, ivory black, 
white, madder lake and permanent blue, adding burnt Sienna in 
the shadows, Make the half tints very gray. 


A CHAIR-BACK DESIGN, 


Mrs. G. M.—The design for a chair-back in supple- 
ment plate 404 in the December number may be worked in sev- 
eral ways, although the design is for South Kensington stitch, 
and to be embroidered in crewels and silks. The stems are done 
in brown silk, shading into grays for the high lights. The foli- 
age is done in olive green crewels, silks being used in the high 
lights, It is well not only to work silk in with the crewels, but on 
the edges or on the tops of outward curves to embroider patches 
of the silk. The flowers are in cream white silks, with yellow and 
brown centres. The oranges are in deep reddish orange crewels, 
lighting up into yellow silks. These are in solid Kensington 
stitch working round and round. The parallel lines indicate the 
deepest tints. This scheme of color is intended for reddish 
brown plush or satin. As to the border, work the lines in out- 
line stitch with heavy gold silk, or couch down gold thread. 
The entire design would be well outlined in gold thread. The 
same design can be made on any color entirely in couchings of 
gold thread ; orit might be worked in outline stitch on gray linen. 


“HOW TO BECOME AN ILLUSTRATOR.” 


A. C. F., Brooklyn, wants to know “ how to become 
an illustrator.’ If you can draw well, practise in pen and ink to 
make such a copy as can be reproduced in fac-simile by one of 
the various photographic processes, which now are much used in 
place of engraved wood-blocks for illustrating purposes. The 
only materials necessary are a steel pen, jet black ink (Reynolds’s 
liquid Japanese India-ink is the best) and smooth white paper or 


Bristol-board. All the drawing must be done in black lines, as 
gray lines or ‘‘ wash”’ effects cannot be reproduced by the proc- 
ess. Satisfactory process reproductions are made sometimes 
from crayon or charcoal drawings done upon rough-grained pa- 
per ; but in such cases, as a rule, the stomp should not be used. 
Illustrations for the use of the wood-engraver are usually 
wash-drawings in India ink, or lamp-black mixed with Chinese 
white, and Payne’s gray mixed with Chinese white, which latter 
gives soft, pleasant effects; or oil paintings made with ivory 
black and silver white on mill-board or Academy-board. Some- 
times copies in colors are given to the engraver to reproduce upon 
the block, but this presupposes unusual skill and artistic judg- 
ment on his part. A picture for the engraver’s use should be 
made at least half as large again as the size it is to be reproduced, 
and it should be neatly mounted on stiff cardboard, with at least an 
inch margin. It is generally photographed on to the block the 
required size, and the engraver keeps the original before him to 
work from as he cuts away the reduced copy on the box-wood. 
To learn to draw in pen and ink, study the instructions pub- 
lished in The Art Amateur in July, 1883, and the pen drawings re- 
produced therewith by photo-engraving process. Any line draw- 
ing in pure black and white can be mechanically reproduced for il- 
lustrating purposes. But we need hardly say before you can 
‘* become an illustrator,” you must be a good draughtsman. 





CONCERNING CHINA PAINTING. 
H. C. M., Springfield, Mo.—(1.) White enamel, used in 


small quantities, is put on in little touches where jewels, em- 
broidery, lace, and high lights of any kind are required. Itcan be 
mixed with other colors and used with other unfired paint. (2) 
The La Croix colors which come in tubes are already vitreous, 
prepared with flux in the proper proportions. With powder 
colors it is difficult to arrange the exact proportions for mixing, 
without experience, therefore, it is better for beginners to use the 
tube colors. (3) The colors especially prepared for grounds must 
not be mixed with others, If kept entirely separate they can be 
fired at the same time. (4) If mixed with others the grounding 
colors will change in different ways in firing, some turning darker, 
some lighter, and soon. (5) Gilding should never be put over 
other colors and should not even be allowed to trespass upon the 
edge of an adjacent color. 


H. S., Atlanta, Ga.—-Flux causes the colors to flow 
smoothly. Like them, it is sold either in tubes or in powder. 
When fired it forms atransparent glaze. All colors used for china 
painting contain flux—the light more than the dark, and the 
ground colors most of all. Adding flux to the ordinary colors 
makes them suitable for grounds. Use about one third flux with 
the dark colors, and less than a third with the light ones, 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


B. T. S., Toledo.—Our offer of ten dollars’ worth of 
books to the getter-up of a club of ten subscribers to The Art 
Amateur who sends $30 with the list of names zs mot restricted 
to art books. You can order to the extent of $10 any books or 
periodicals you please at the regular prices. 


Mrs. P. S.L., Eureka Springs, Ark.—You would have 
found no trouble in making the colors adhere to the egg if you had 
used with them a very littlegum. All the colors should be mixed 
with Chinese white before applying them. 


Mrs. S., Wilkes Barre, Penn.—We recommend Miss 
McLaughlin’s ‘‘China Painting,” published by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati, price 75 cents ; also ‘‘ China Painting,” by Lewis, 
containing 16 colored plates, published by Cassell & Co., New 
York, at $2.50. 


A. E. M., Gardiner, Me.—Engravings and crayon 
pictures may be hung against a wall of almost any warm, subdued 
neutral tint. 


S. L. Purpy, San Francisco.—There are several 
ahead of you in requests for special monograms, but we shall try 
and publish what you ask. 


SUBSCRIBER, Brooklyn.— Lessons in “drawing in 
black and white’’ are given by Mr. George Gibson, whose studio 
is at the corner of Fourth Avenue and :4th Street, New York. 


E. A. D., Conn.—* Crayon Portraiture,” published by 
John Keeler, 164 Fulton St., New York, price 35 cents, gives all 
the information you seek. 


L., Sunbury, Pa.—(1) Prepared gold for the use of 
amateurs is sold by J. Marsching & Co., 27 Park Place, New 
York. (2) It may be fired ina portable kiln. (3) Very full di- 
rections concerning the application of metallic paints were given 
by Miss McLaughlin in this Magazine for October, 1883. 


S., Peoria, Ill—‘A list of the best books on the 
history and practice of the fine arts, and the best illustrated works 
on costume” would take more space than we can afford here. 
However, we may recommend D’ Anvers's ‘‘ Elementary History of 
Art ” (Scribner & Welford), Racinet’s ‘‘ Costume” (J. W. Bouton) 
and Challamel’s ‘‘ History of Fashion (Scribner & Welford). 
Consult also the “‘ partial listof The Art Amateur prize books” 
published last monthin the Magazine. 


A SUBSCRIBER.—The best way to decorate your 
wooden shoes would be to bronze them with lustra colors, such 
as are advertised in our columns, and paint upon the instep some 
quaint little design, such as the little cupid dancing on a ball given 
in the May number of The Art Amateur, page 137; or you might 
take the two designs on page 133, putting one on each shoe. Di- 
rections for treatment are given with these designs, Paint the in- 
side, as far as you can reach, dark red. 


B. T. S., Toledo, O.—(1) For crewel work avoid bright 
and vivid hues, especially of greens; sober tints of olive, sage, 
and dead leaf color blend best. (z) Bolton sheeting is a coarse, 
twilled cotton fabric, seventy-two inches wide, of a beautiful soft 
creamy color, which improves much in washing. In is inexpen- 
sive and an excellent ground for embroidery, either for curtains 
bedspreads, chair coverings or aprons. 


S. T., Boston.—Art work of amateurs is received by 
D. W. Granbery & Co., 20 John St., New York, their charge 
being ten per cent commission on sales. 


B. S. T., Newark, N. J.—(1) The Student’s Sketching 
Outfit, advertised by Henry Leidel at $5, is very good indeed for 
the price. Full particulars are given in the advertisement. (2) 
The only necessary materials for coloring photographs are ordinary 
water-colors, two sable hair pencils, one fine and the other thick, 
a bottle of clean gum water and a small piece of sponge. A hand 
magnifying glass is useful, as it enables one to see whether the 
pupils of the eyes and other minute touches on dark grounds are 
made correctly, 
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PLATE 447.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT PLATE. “ Roses.”’ 


THe EIGHTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By I. B. S. N. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 41.) 
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PLATE 448.—DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION. ‘“‘ Bird and Flowers.”" 


(For directions for treatment, see page 41.) 
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PLATE 453.—DESIGNS FOR DOILIES. 
SERIES OF TWELVE. FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWOR 
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PLATE 454.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. Repoussé Work or Longwy Decoration. 
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PLATE 449.—DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION. ‘‘Fruit and Flowers.’ 


(For directions for treatment, see page 41.) 
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or directions for treatment, see page 41 


